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CLIPSTON STURGIS (F.), who 
was elected President of the 
® Institute at the Annual Conven- 
tion recently held in New Orleans, was 
born in Boston, December 24, 1860. He 
went to St. Paul’s School, and was of the 
class of 1881 at Harvard. After leaving 
college he studied in the office of his 
uncle, John H. Sturgis, and then in London 
in the office of Robert W. Edis. After 
two years of travel in Europe he returned 
to his uncle’s oflice, in 1886, and in the 
following year, on the death of his uncle, 
he took the office in his own name. 

Under the firm name of Sturgis & Cabot 
he worked in partnership with W. R. 
Cabot for four years, from 1888 to 1893. 
Later, from 1902 to 1907, he practised 
with George E. Barton as Sturgis & Barton. 
Since then he has carried on his practice 
in his own name. 

His official connection with the Insti- 
tute has been continuous for over ten 
years. Throughout that time he has been 
a member of the Board of Directors, 
serving on the Committees on Education, 


Judiciary, Competitions and Schedule of 


Charges. He was made a Fellow in 1891. 

In the Boston Chapter he has been pres- 
ident for the past four years, having been 
vice-president from 1905 to 1908, and 
connected with important committee work 
almost continuously for the past twenty 
years. 


For eight years, until 1910, he served 
as chairman of the Board of. School- 
house Commissioners of the city of Bos- 
ton. The reports of the Board, during 
that period, gained a wide reputation as 
standard documents on school construc- 
tion. 

He has contributed a great many 
articles to architectural publications, 
dealing particularly with English gardens 
and houses, but also to no small extent 
with administrative phases of professional 
practice. 

His more recent work in and about 
Boston includes the Franklin Union, the 
Winsor School, the First National Bank, 
Brookline Public Library, Whitinsville 
Library, Arlington Town Hall, and the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind, at 
Watertown. 

In addition to domestic work in the 
vicinity of Boston he has built, in New 
York and Tuxedo, houses for J. P. Morgan, 
Jr., Hamilton Fish Kean, L. S. Chanler, 
W. P. Hamilton, and Dr. Geo. W. Douglas; 
and still further afield are the house of 
P. L. Spaulding in Philadelphia, the house 
of Victor F. Lawson in Chicago, and the 
Episcopal Cathedral in Manila. 

He comes to the presidency of the 
Institute with a background of a consider- 
able practice and with an unusual familiar- 
ity with all branches of the Institute’s 
affairs. 
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The Forty-Seventh 


HE Annual Convention of the Insti- 
tute held at New Orleans on the 
second, third, and fourth of Decem- 

ber last, has passed into history as an 
event. The results of its deliberations will 
loom large in the future, for in giving its 
approval to many of the important pro- 
posals which were set before it, the Con- 
vention also gave a further great impetus 
to the Institute’s ever-increasing activ- 
ities. 

What was the most significant thing 
about the Convention? This was no doubt 
the question that many returning dele- 
gates were called upon to answer, as a 
preliminary to the full account of their 
stewardship. 

To us the most significant thing was 
the Convention itself. To us it seemed 
a matter of great regret that the spirit, 
the energy, and the conscientious devotion 
of the whole body could not, by some 
process of transfusion, be as keenly felt 
by every member of the Institute as they 
were felt by every delegate. In the slow 
process of infiltration—through the me- 
dium of dry narrative—this fine, intangible 
quality loses the vitality of its spark and 
is robbed of much of its inspiration. The 
human equation fades away, and the 
arduous labors of three days appear to 
be no more than a parliamentary pro- 
ceeding. 

Yet nothing could be farther from the 
truth. The three days were entirely 
taken up with business, the importance 
of which will later be seen. There was an 
entire absence of the reading of papers. 

One wonders how many members ever 
stop to think of the significance of the 
Convention and of the principle it so well 
exemplifies. The Institute, like our govern- 
ment, is what its members make it. It is 
not a paternal institution, automatically 
performing the vague function of govern- 
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Annual Convention 


ing. Its members are vested not only with 
a privilege but with a_ responsibility. 
Democracy, which is, after all, the basis 
of the Institute, does not confer freedom— 
it merely acknowledges the principle, and 
gives the privilege of attaining it through 
constant struggle; the right and the re- 
sponsibility go together,—they are one 
and inseparable, in the Institute as in 
every self-governing body. 

That is why it is so greatly to be regret- 
ted that every member of the Institute 
could not have shared in the radio-activ- 
ity that flowed out to the delegates—and 
yet the delegate system is the only one 
possible in a body of this kind. It is 
to them that the members delegate 
their supreme authority—it is from them 
that the Board of Directors receives its 
authority. The great need is for every 
member of the Institute to be a delegate 
to the Convention as often as a proper 
rotation will permit, for the value of the 
experience is not measurable in words. 

Arduous indeed were the tasks that 
confronted the Board of Directors and 
the various committees; up to the close 
of the Convention it might be said that 
they were in almost continuous session. 
The sacrifices which they were compelled 
to make were great in more ways than 
one, for, in addition to the keen physical 
and mental strain entailed by so constant 
a labor, they were actually compelled to 
forego, to a large extent, the rare pleasure 
of exploring New Orleans. Indeed, there 
may be some who might justly say that 
the most delightful things about the Con- 
vention were New Orleans, and the devo- 
tion of the men in the Louisiana Chapter in 
aiding the delegates to see the city to the 
best advantage. The memories of their 
thoughtfulness, their consideration and 
hospitality will surely long abide, inter- 
woven with the charms of that most 


























fascinating of American cities, whose skies 
and whose gardens alike smiled upon the 
delegates during the all too few idle hours 
which befell them. 

At one moment it scarcely seemed _ pos- 
sible that they would be able to enjoy, save 
in a small degree, any of the outdoor 
excursions which had been arranged for 
their pleasure, but the Convention ad- 
journed on Thursday in time to enable 
all to make the journey, by boat on the 
Mississippi, to an old plantation house 
and garden. The excursion will be well 
remembered, not alone for the delights 
of the spacious dwelling-place, the his- 
tory of which was so entertainingly nar- 
rated by Miss Grace King, with its 
fine atmosphere of simplicity and dignity, 
but as well for the cordial and genuine 
hospitality which seemed to overflow the 
occasion, and to be so nobly in keeping 
with those justly loved traditions which, 
like sounds unheard, sang silently to us 
throughout the afternoon. 

During the four days which most of 
the delegates passed in New Orleans, 
their few unoccupied hours were given to 
wandering through the old quarter of the 
city, and it is safe to say that its treasures 
were a revelation to those who had known 
them not; for this city, which drew lav- 
ishly from the traditions of France and 
Spain, has a charm not possessed by any 
other city in America. 

Not that other places are without it, 
but that none has the peculiar note of 
appeal which hovers over her old-time 
streets and squares; her shuttered windows; 
her balconies, decked with exquisite tra- 
ceries of wrought-iron; her gardens, smil- 
ing upon the passer-by, or, what is still 
more charming, haunting him with the 
vision inspired by the top of an oleander 
glimpsed above a moss-covered wall. 

These are some of the things seen from 
which New Orleans draws her charm, 
yet one can scarcely define the multitude 
of things unseen, borne upon the wings of 
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the swift spirits of thought as they carry 
one hither and thither, while suggestion 
follows swift on the heels of vision. To 
walk the streets of old New Orleans is to 
revive in one’s memory the history of 
France for two centuries or more. And, 
mingling with the gay retinue of kings and 
queens, soldiers and courtiers, poets, art- 
ists, musicians, there defiles the procession 
of hardy pioneers—the men who brought 
the indomitable and unconquerable energy 
of France to this land of bayou and prairie. 
The history of the Old World intertwines 
with that of the New, and one wants to 
go back and become a part in the making. 
Somehow or other, it all seems to have 
been more interesting, more rose-colored, 
more filled with the amenities of life than 
is this rushing river that now bears us 
upon its swirling tide. 

It seems idle to recount the separate 
points of interest. They are innumerable. 
They greet one at every turn. A courtyard 
beckons one through an arch; a garden 
calls one from behind a grill or wall; a 
balcony here, a window there; the pitch 
of a roof, the curve of a molding, follow 
each other in an intoxicating succession of 
joys and sorrows. One is happy in think- 
ing of a time when there were builders 
and craftsmen to do these things, and sad 
to think that they are no more, and that 
the life, of which their handiwork was but 
a symbol, has become only a memory. 
Yet we cannot have such charm without 
a certain sadness; it is of a kind which 
enchants one, comes back to haunt one, 
and to call one, until, like thousands of 
others, one finds one’s self again crossing 
Bay St. Louis or Lake Ponchartrain, and 
approaching, through a bewildering ave- 
nue of live oak, cypress, and palm, this 
city of inexhaustible charm. 

Surely we shall but give expression to 
the thought of every architect when we 
utter the hope that New Orleans, far 
from renouncing her commercial aspi- 
rations, shall yet come to see the value 
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of the priceless inheritance which the last 
century has bequeathed to her; that she 
may still reflect, while there is time, upon 
the immeasurable value which has accrued 
to Bruges, Ghent, Rouen, Nuremberg, and 
tomany another old-world city, through the 
careful preservation of their architectural 
charms, and the result of those laws, 
written or unwritten as the case may be, 
whereunder modern buildings are made to 
conform, in outward aspect, to the orderly 
and harmonious setting into which they 
are to be merged. 

Here is an opportunity of conserving 
something which no other city possesses; 
of preserving that individuality which is 
so sadly lacking in our modern cities; of 
escaping that commonplace duplication of 
mediocrity, which seems to be the thing 
striven for, as communities struggle to 
grow larger, and against which all lovers 
of beauty contend in vain. 

We hesitate to record one unfortunate 
mistake by which the charm of one of her 
most interesting sections has been thrown 
into a regrettable confusion, and are only 
led to do so in the hope that the knowl- 
edge, now forced upon her, of the almost 
hopeless impossibility of correcting such 
mistakes may be of service in future 
emergencies. It is significant that the Con- 
vention unanimously approved the resolu- 
tion whereby the Institute shall lend its 
full support to the Louisiana Chapter in 
its every effort toward the preservation 
and perpetuation of a quarter which might 
justly be termed a national asset of 
inestimable value. 

On the evening of the first day of the 
Convention, the officers and delegates 
were the guests of the Louisiana Chapter 
at the opera, and there were none who did 
not welcome the opportunity of becoming 
more intimately acquainted with one of our 
oldest and most renowned institutions. 

It was very refreshing to find one’s 
self in this old, dignified, and very inter- 
esting theater, where the disposition of 
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the loges seemed designed more to provide 
for a happy family party than for the 
cold formality of the modern auditorium. 
Then, too, there were many who fell 
willing captives to the music of Verdi as 
interpreted by singers who had evidently 
been schooled in many parts, and who gave, 
as did the actors and actresses of by-gone 
days, that finish and balance to their 
performance which are so seldom met 
with in the theater of today. 

On the following evening a reception 
was held at the Delgado Museum, where 
the officers and delegates were presented, 
by the Louisiana Chapter, to citizens of 
New Orleans, and where President Favrot, 
of the Chapter, spoke briefly upon the 
aims and purposes of the Institute in 
words which were as inspiring as they 
were sincere. Addresses were also made 
by Edwin H. Blashfield (H.), R. B. May- 
field, and others. 

Although the Convention was adjourned 
on Thursday at midday, it may really 
be said to have come to a close with the 
very delightful banquet of that evening— 
a most satisfactory occasion in every way. 
The invited speakers were Mr. John M. 
Parker and Mr. George H. Terriberry, 
whose addresses were well suited to the 
moment, and characterized by that brevity 
which does not always fall to the lot of 
those who generally are impatient for the 
end, and for those few moments of infor- 
mal intermingling which are among the 
happiest events of the convention. The 
brief remarks of President Cook and of 
President-elect Sturgis were equally felici- 
tous, while none will ever forget the few 
moments during which, after he had been 
cheered to the echo, Secretary Brown re- 
called, in words of reverent affection and 
profound feeling, the memories of his 
intimate associations with three of the men 
who are indissolubly connected with the 
Institute—McKim, St. Gaudens and Mil- 
let. His tribute to their gentleness, kind- 
ness, and the unfailing unselfishness with 
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which they gave of themselves whenever 
a worthy cause was to be advanced or a 
good work begun, was an inspiration that 
will be long cherished by every man who 
heard it; the standards of service which 
these men set are among the finest tra- 
ditions of the Institute. 

In this number of the Journal will be 
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E HAVE recently had a glimpse 
of the Kaiser, not only as a critic 


of architecture but as a despotic 
arbiter in the competition for the new 
building of the German Embassy at Wash- 
ington. The following translation of an 
article in the Frankfurter Zeitung is un- 
usually interesting. 

“The King has decided that the pro- 
posed new building for the Royal (German) 
Embassy in Washington shall be built 
according to a project prepared by the 
confidential chief building advisor, von 
Ihne. This information we get from the 
North German Allgemeine Zeitung, and 
these few lines are again a striking illus- 
tration of the manner of the King. There 
was instituted, as is well known, a compe- 
tition for this new building in which two 
hundred and seventy-one German archi- 
tects took part, and, as a result, the es- 
tablished prizes were awarded to Messrs. 
Moehring, Thyriot, Duelfer, Engler, and 
Scheibner. 

“Although this decision was criticized 
from various directions, it was actually 
in existence, and if a competition has any 
sense whatsoever then the winner of the 
first prize must be awarded the work, or 
at least one of the plans of those to which 
a prize was awarded should be accepted. 


IN GERMANY 

found a digest of the proceedings of the 
convention, as a preliminary to the de- 
tailed records which are to be printed and 
distributed with all possible despatch, and 
which will, we believe, stamp the Forty- 
seventh Annual Convention as one of the 
most memorable in the history of the 
Institute. 


in Germany 


The King, however, sets himself above 
the decision of the Jury, and simply 
says that the plans of a Mr. von Ihne 
shall be followed. Everybody knows 
that the King has a taste of his own, 
and that it serves no purpose to quarrel 
over it. 

“One would find it only natural that he 
should follow his own taste when he builds 
something with his own money; but the 
Embassy building is to be built out of 
money belonging to the kingdom, and was 
certainly not planned to exhibit the per- 
sonal taste of the King. His procedure in 
this independent fashion is a well-known 
habit, and cannot be quarreled with in 
this case any more than in any other. 

“We wish here to point out, however, 
the fact that, by favoring von Ihne, the 
whole competition assumes a bad aspect, 
and there are many people who will always 
believe that it was never intended to be 
a fair one. The principal thing is that 
it appears to set aside the whole German 
building profession in favor of a private 
and beloved Court architect. Parliament 
is still to appropriate the money for the 
new Washington building. There is only 
one answer to the action of the King: 
Parliament must refuse to appropriate the 
funds.” Translation by R. D. Kobn. 
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HAND-FORGED HARDWARE 


Wrought-Iron Work in America 


By HOWARD FREMONT STRATTON 


N THE long ages which have been 
] illuminated by the light of the forge 

(for in spite of implements of torture 
and weapons of destruction, for which 
iron was the logical material, the metal 
has vastly helped to civilize us), fancy has 
played upon the work of the smith, like 
a smile over the stern face of a hard task- 
master. The cunning worker has drawn 
a beauty of expression from the stolid 
substance equal to that of the plastic me- 
dium, and one looks at the obedient servant 
of the true craftsman, and recognises the 
power of mind over matter. 

The difficulty in training any worker 
is to convince him of the value of thorough 
acquaintance with the medium in which 
he is to work. He is to be wedded to his 
material, and the issue of this union will 
be blest in proportion to his understand- 
ing of and sympathy with it. If he honor 
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it not, his product cannot be honored. If 
he does not know it well enough to appre- 
ciate its fiber, its very moods, he cannot 
express his thought in its substance, and 
conception will end in only still-born off- 
spring. There is so much dead birth, and 
this solely because the vital connection 
between the conception of the idea and 
the knowledge of how to produce it is 
lacking. It is unnecessary to state that 
the mere physical power to beat upon 
iron is not sufficient. The all-important 
thing is to understand the law of the 
material, and within that law may be 
found all the freedom required to register 
the range of the most fertile fancy. It is 
not unusual for one to gain the first im- 
pression that this metal possesses an 
exceedingly limited means of expression, 
and, with this mistaken idea in mind, a 
good many modern craftsmen have under- 
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taken to go beyond the limits of, or, as I 
prefer to say, the conformity to, law; and, 
in consequence, they have violated the 
character of iron and produced hybrids. 
Now, skill is only the finer apprecia- 
tion of the law of mediums, or conditions, 
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stance as iron, the trespass of trying to 
carry it into the domain of a soft metal 
like gold or copper, or even into flimsy 


paper, means the artistic death of the 
material, and is too little noticed. The 
iron roses and _ morning-glories—the 
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and the finer the skill the finer the appre- 
ciation, and vice-versa. Practically, every- 
one knows that transgression of the law 
of gravitation will produce a fall, and yet 
we expect the rope-walker or the wire- 
walker and the other balancers to perform 
their perilous feats without accident (even 
if we tumble off our chairs watching them 
accomplish these), because we know they 
have studied this law so carefully that 
they conform to its uttermost demand; 
they are so well schooled in it that they 
go to within a hair’s breadth of its limit, 
knowing that the least trespass into the 
region beyond is met with instant punish- 
ment. We know it virtually means death 
not to conform to this law, and, because 
its consequences are physical, it is recog- 
nized and accepted. In so common a sub- 
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minute features suited to tissue—kill the 
strength and destroy the character of the 
metal, and corrupt the taste of the mind 
subjected to the influence. Iron is a 
rather stern virgin, but its qualities are 
of the great order, and its response is to 
the vigorous summons, not to the coddling 
process. This should be learned by the 
workman, who is to become the artist- 
artisan, through such contact and ac- 
quaintance as will teach him the virtues 
and characteristics of his chosen medium; 
to this end, practice, which is growing 
relationship of an orderly kind, is also to 
be planned and carried out, until like so 
many sympathetic fingers, his tools are 
become his means of communication. As 
he strikes his blows upon the bar of 
glowing metal, his thought is to direct 
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each beat of the hammer into the chan- 
nel of his idea. 

The medieval period is recognized as 
the age when iron work reached its high- 
est development; when it was best under- 
stood as a material, and when its relation 
to everything about it was nearest perfect. 
Even wrenched from their proper hold 
upon wood and stone, and Jaid upon velvet 
under glass in our museums, the speci- 
mens we have been able to secure for this 
country impress us as forcible. But see 


them in their true relation, and what a 
justification they receive for “being!” 


As in all other “mere matter,” design 
must be the soul of the body. Design 
makes the value of the material. It gives 
the commercial as well as the esthetic 


stamp of the approval. Cultivated taste, 
of course, decides upon the higher forms; 
but association would lead one along the 
right path, if a guiding line of good 
examples were set up. 

In America, the Colonial work in simple 
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band scrolls, with a hint of foliation here 
and there, and riveted attachments, was 
the dying flicker of ‘“hand-wrought”’ rail- 
ings and screens. Wrought-iron work 
became practically a lost art early in the 
nineteenth century, and the lumpy and 
ponderous productions which prevailed so 
long were thrust upon a community which 
knew no better than to accept them. The 
artist-artisan had been extinguished in the 
mechanic. The product therefore became 
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important buildings. No metal other than 
iron was appropriate, and no other method 
except forging permissible in this style. 
Nuremberg, which contains so many 
examples of the craft, was the birth-place 
of Samuel Yellin, whose work has been 
selected to illustrate this article; he has 
developed the art of wrought-iron in this 
country to a degree which has already set 
a standard for the work. His apprentice- 
ship was served in the old German city, 
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the rote-made replica instead of the va- 
ried thought and effort of the individual. 
The greatest stride forward into not only 
the execution of the higher type of work 
in wrought-iron, but the creation of an 
appreciation of it, has been made within 
the last five years. 

It is usually the demand which creates 
the supply, and the demand was made 
primarily by the development of a Gothic 
spirit in the work of certain architects of 
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but his emergence from this chrysalis state 
was effected in America. At the period 
of his arrival the product was either the 
simple bending and riveting of strips, or 
the conglomerate of this same process with 
an accretion of cast-iron rosettes and 
leaves, the whole fastened to bars or 
posts of molded metal. 

There were two problems to be solved: 
The creation of a demand for better work, 
and the execution of designs calculated 
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to justify such a demand. Mr. Yellin 
entered the School of Industral Art of 
the Pennsylvania Museum and studied the 
artistic principles—the proprieties of good 
taste. He remains attached to the Insti- 
tution as an instructor, and, from the ranks 
of his pupils, culls workmen and designers 
for his shop. And this shop is now recog- 
nized as the center for the production of 
the best in wrought-iron, in America, and 
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University and atthe University of Pennsyl- 
vania; in the Pan-American Building, and 
in that of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution in Washington; in the fittings 
of the new Government buildings at West 
Point, and in numerous individual for- 
gings, ordered by the architects of New 
York, Philadelphia, Boston, and other 
cities. 

The great problem is the development 
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who shall not say, the world? The archi- 
tects have appreciated this, and shown 
their appreciation in substantial ways. 

Mr. Yellin executed the gates of the 
King Memorial Chapel in the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine; the gates at the 
Church of St. Thomas; the memorial gates 
at Columbia University, in New York 
City, and the gates of Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan’s country house. 

His work will be found at Princeton 





of workmen who are at the same time 
artists (the artist-artisan, in other words), 
and this, in America, is a slower process 
than in Europe, for the American is before 
all else a mechanic. Ruskin assured us 
we borrowed everything—-constitution, re- 
ligion, art. | would rather regard it as 
a transfusion—the inter-marriage of races 
of different temperaments and of different 
gifts. At least we have provided for Mr. 
Yellin, and the craftsmen of the old 
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world, the opportunity to express their 
innermost convictions in a free country. 

The Museum of the School of Indus- 
trial Art, in Philadelphia, possesses a fund 
of considerable size, left by Mr. Joseph 
E. Temple, the interest to be used per- 
petually for the purchase of the best 
examples of work by craftsmen in America. 
The committee in charge of the fund 
purchased a great Gothic lock, which Mr. 
Yellin executed three years ago. No more 
artistic specimen of forging is to be found 
in the Museum collection. 

While it is always best to see craft-work 
in place, that, is in its proper relation to 
architecture, it often happens that the ex- 
amples are far-scattered and cannot be 
easily inspected. If museums would have 
their necessary locks and latches, their 
grills and lamps, or any other of the many 
iron attributes of the building made works 
of art, the visitor would not only enjoy the 
double privilege of seeing the best work in 
its best place, but the museum would 
better serve its primary purpose, which is 
to stimulate such an understanding of art 
as shall lead men and women to insist that 
beauty be incorporated into even the sim- 
plest things which enter into their daily 
life. The great danger in the museum is 
that it has a tendency to detach beautiful 
things from the thought of the use and 
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purpose which led to their creation, and 
perhaps the suggestion here made, in 
relation to the use of iron-work, will find 
its analogy in many other fields. 











wrought-iron work, in this number 

of the Journal, and the illustrations 
which accompany it, and having in mind 
future articles which shall deal similarly 
with other arts, there comes to mind an 
address which Anatole France delivered in 
Paris, some thirteen years ago. Jaures 
was to speak, on the same occasion, upon 
the progress of art in democracy, and the 
words of Anatole France were precedent 
to those of Jaures. They are so fine an 
expression of the indivisibility of art, and 
so keen in their simple analysis of the 
miserable sham and pretense which have 
crept into the attempt to qualify the 
word, that we are led to reprint the fol- 
lowing translation: 

“Before listening to the grand voice of 
Jaures, who will discover for us the pro- 
found harmonies which bind the topmost 
branches to the deepest roots of the tree 
of society, I would like to prepare for 
you in a few words, the conception of 
art in both its unity and its plenitude. 
It will be not useless, perhaps, to paint 
for you, in one stroke, art in its entirety, 
and to then reunite all of its branches in 
your thoughts. For years we have been 
given the mutilated image; for years men 
have tried to sever art into two so-called 
branches, each incapable of living in such 
isolation; for years men have been imagin- 
ing superior arts and inferior arts, call- 
ing the first ‘fine’ and the second ‘in- 
dustrial’—wishing, no doubt, to have us 
believe that these latter were so deeply 
engaged with materials that they could 
not lift themselves into the regions of 
pure beauty—as though beauty did not 
grow out of harmony and fitness, or did 
not draw from the material its only 
method of expression. A distinction in- 
spired by bad metaphysics of caste—an 
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inequality which is neither more just nor 
more fortunate than so many other in- 
equalities, systematically introduced among 
men, yet not springing from nature. 

“This attempted separation is none the 
less harmful, in practice, to the arts 
which it places on high as well as to those 
which it casts below. For if the ‘industrial’ 
arts were thereby impoverished and de- 
based; if they fell from the high ele- 
gance of art itself to cater to the vulgar 
caprices of luxury, and lost, even for a 
moment, their essential purpose of beauti- 
fying the necessary things of life, the ‘fine’ 
arts, isolated and privileged by the same 
stroke, were exposed to all the dangers 
of such an isolation, and menaced by the 
fate of all privileged things, which is 
to live a vain and superficial existence. 
Society was thus threatened by two mon- 
sters—the artist who was no artisan and 
the artisan who was no artist. 

“Let us blot out these unintelligent 
distinctions! Let us break down this 
destructive barrier, and consider the insep- 
arable unity of art in its endless manifes- 
tations. No! there are not two branches 
of art; ‘industrial’ and ‘fine’ are without 
meaning. There is only one art which 
is at once workmanlike and beautiful; 
which devotes itself to the worthy task 
of charming life by multiplying beautiful 
forms that shall surround us, by express- 
ing beautiful thoughts. The artist and 
the artisian work for the same inspiring 
and noble end. They combine to render 
dear and lovely the human habitation; 
to lend an air of grace, nobility, and beauty 
to the house, the city, the garden. 

“They are alike in their functions. They 
are collaborators. The handiwork of the 
goldsmith, the potter, the enameler, the 
coppersmith, the cabinet-maker, and the 
gardener all belong to the fine arts just 
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as much as does the work of the painter, 
the sculptor, the architect. 

“At least if we are willing to admit 
that the goldsmith Benvenuto Cellini, the 
potter Bernard Palissy, the enameler 
Penicaud, the sculptor Briot, the cabinet- 
maker Boule, and the gardener Le Nétre— 
not to speak of the ancients—have created 
works of art of sufficient beauty. Surely 
the artisan who brings forth the graceful 
curve of the glass, or who delights us with 
the transparence of a bit of enamel, is the 
confrére of the artist who conceives the form 
of a statue or the colors in a painting. 

“Come then, ye by whom the common 
things of life are clothed with beauty. 
Come in one harmonious throng. Come, 
engravers and lithographers, molders of 
metal, clay, and plaster, founders of type, 
printers upon cloth and upon paper, 
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painters, jewelers, goldsmiths, potters, iron- 
workers, stone-cutters, wood-workers, em- 
broiderers, tapestry-makers, book-binders 
—artists, artisans, comforters; who give 
us the joy of beautiful forms and of lovely 
colors! Benefactors of men, come with 
the painters, the sculptors, and the archi- 
tects. With them, hand in hand, lead us 
on our way to the city of the future. 

“It holds out to us the hope of more 
justice and of more joy. You will work in 
her and for her. From a society more 
equal and more happy, there will spring 
a more lovely and a more agreeable art. 
Artists, artisans! unite, associate with 
each other; study and meditate together; 
mingle your ideas and your experiences; 
with thousands of working thoughts and 
thousands of thinking hands, take your 
tasks onward in peace and in harmony.” 


y, 


— 
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HE work of the Quantity Surveyor, 

or of the exponent of the science of 

measuring and valuing building and 
engineering work, consists principally 
the preparation of a schedule embodying 
every item of material and labor required 
in the erection of a structure in accord- 
ance with a set of drawings showing the 
intended building, and with a specification 
describing the materials and workmanship 
to be used therein. 

A very minute description of the system 
employed to produce the Schedule of Quan- 
tities is unnecessary in an article intended 
to explain its origin, its use, its place in 
a building contract, and its benefit to 
the owner, contractor, and architect; the 
items in the Quantities, of which the fol- 
lowing are a few simple and typical ex- 
amples, are obtained by measuring from 
the drawings and by collecting all those 
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items 
should be priced, and the total cost, are 


The 


rates at which the various 
amounts to be filled in by the several 
competing bidders, each of whom receives 

a blank set of quantities on which to base 
his bid. 

The Bills of Quantities, prepared by 
quantity surveyors, contain many items 
which, to the untrained, might very well 
be included under one head, and many 
small items of labor, which one with less 
experience would ignore. A competent 
quantity surveyor, however, recognises 
that the object to be attained is the pro- 
duction of a schedule which shall afford 
a uniform basis for competition, and shall 
give the bidder all the information he may 
require to make his estimate. With this 
in view he would segregate such items 
under each trade as would obviously 
involve extra expense in execution from 





items of a similar description under one those which could be carried out at a 
head. lower rate. 
| 
DESCRIPTION RATE AMOUNT 


Yards | Feet | Inches 
400 Cubic 
and haul away.. 
150 Cubic | Portland cement concrete (1:2: 
foundation ..... 
Number 
163,000 Number 
75 Square | 44-inch mineral asphalt, damp course.......... 
860 Cubic 


eee 
Squares 
60 Sup. 
38 M. | B.M. 
4 M. B.M. 
| Number 
Sketch 5 2-inch 
paneled molded doors as sketch, include 
Tons | 
30 In. 








Dig to form basement to a depth not exceeding 6 feet 


Reduced brickwork in mortar....................-. 


Quincy granite and all labor in plain surfaces, 8- cut 
bush-hammered work in walls, averaging 10 inches 


Gray Bangor slating, laid to a 3-inch lap and each 
slate secured with two copper nails............... 
Merchantable spruce framed in roof................ 
l-inch vertical-grain Oregon pine, tongued and grooved 
flooring, laid with splayed headings well cramped 
up and by-wood removed ...................00e- 


Y4-inch veneered both sides and edges, six- 


Eighty 14-inch by 6-inch steel I-beams, 
feet long ....... 


hangings 


averaging 15 























In any endeavor, however, which may 
be made to introduce the system of bid- 
ding upon quantities into a country where- 
in the practice does not yet obtain, 
those who are engaged upon this crusade 
would be well advised to prepare the 
simplest possible documents in the first 
instance. When the use of the Bill of 
Quantities becomes general, and contrac- 
tors and estimating clerks are familiar 
with the various technicalities and phrases 
employed, some elaboration of detail will 
no doubt become desirable. 

One important duty which the quantity 
surveyor fulfills is that of adjusting the 
building accounts during and upon the 
completion of a contract. It frequently 
happens that, during the erection of a 
building, many deviations from the orig- 
inal plan and design on which the con- 
tract is based are made, some of which 
may involve an addition to the contract 
sum, and others a deduction therefrom. 

The quantity surveyor by whom the 
original quantities were prepared is the 
proper person to make a bill of “Extras 
and Omissions.” His original calculations, 
called, by surveyors, the “original dimen- 
sions,’ remain in his keeping, and by re- 
ferring to these he is able to ascertain 
what has actually been measured for those 
items which have been omitted, the 
“Extra,” or the work as executed in place 
of the omission, being measured on the 
building and priced at the rates contained 
in the original Bills of Quantities. 

The origin of the practice of bidding 
upon quantities is, like a great many other 
things, buried in oblivion. The existing 
method under which all the quantities 
are systematized and brought into one 
bill for the purpose of obtaining competi- 
tive prices seems to have prevailed for 
upwards of ninety years. The quantity 
surveyor, however, must have been in 
existence at an earlier period, for the 
method of erecting a building and of 
having it measured and valued at com- 
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pletion was customary about the beginning 
of the last century. 

The necessity for the general employ- 
ment of the quantity surveyor seemed to 
arise with the spread of the general con- 
tract system. 

The master builder, in early days, 
either employed a surveyor to take off the 
quantities on his behalf, or prepared them 
himself, which arrangement lasted until 
the increase of competition. This trouble 
and expense then frequently proved use- 
less and led to the introduction of a sys- 
tem under which the bidders, on being 
invited to figure, met together and them- 
selves appointed a quantity surveyor to 
prepare the quantities. Under this system 
the quantity surveyors’ fees were added 
to the total by each competing bidder, 
and were paid by the one who secured the 
contract. Surveyors were, no doubt, glad 
to undertake work upon those terms; 
although, in cases in which the building 
was abandoned, there was no one from 
whom they could obtain payment of 
their fees. 

This method in its turn was superseded 
by an arrangement under which, in the 
case of a large building, one quantity 
surveyor was appointed by the architect 
and another by the builders; the two 
surveyors divided the work between them, 
were supposed to check each others 
calculations, and shared the fees. The 
introduction of the practice of making 
quantities a part of the contract, to which 
practice some reference is made below, 
obviated the necessity for the engagement 
of a surveyor to represent the builders, 
and the custom of employing two has 
fallen into disuse. 

At the present time, under the quantity 
system, the process of obtaining bids for 
the erection of a building is extremely 
simple. 

The drawings and specifications having 
been completed and handed to the quan- 
tity surveyor, the architect invites some 
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selected contractors to bid, informing 
them that the Bills of Quantities are 
being prepared by Mr. —— , and 


that estimates are required by a certain 
date. Those who accept his invitation 
receive a set of Quantities,* and an inti- 
mation that the drawings and specifica- 
tions are available for inspection, gener- 
ally at the architect’s office, within certain 
hours. 

In cases in which the quantities are 
prepared by a well-known surveyor, the 
contractors, or their estimators, seldom 
do more than take a most perfunctory 
glance at the drawings and specifications, 
relying entirely upon the quantity sur- 
veyor’s skill and accuracy. 

Before dealing with the question of his 
liability for the accuracy of his work, and 
of his rights against building owner or 
builder for the payment of his fees, it is 
necessary to describe the three forms of 
contract in which the intervention of a 
quantity surveyor is required. 

1. Alump-sum contract based upon draw- 
ings and specifications only. In these 
cases the builder contracts to provide all 
material and labor necessary to complete 
the building in accordance with the draw- 
ings and specifications; these are the only 
documents referred to in the contract, and, 
although the Bills of Quantities are pro- 
vided, they are only regarded as infor- 
mation supplied to the builder to enable 
him to make his bid. The employer 
assumes no responsibility for their ac- 
curacy. 

2. A lump-sum contract based upon 
drawings, specifications, and Bills of Quan- 
tities. Here the quantities are mentioned 
in the contract, the effect being that, 
although the builder is still under con- 
tract to complete the building in accor- 
dance with the drawings and specifications, 
the accuracy of the Bills of Quantities is 

*(NoTE.- 


Until the quantity system is well estab- 


lished, it would probably be preferable to continue the 
practice of furnishing a set of plans and specifications, 
with each Bill of Quantities, to each bidder. 


Epiror.| 
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guaranteed by the building owner, and 
the contractor is recouped for any loss 
he may sustain by reason of any deficiency 
in quantities. 

The Conditions of Contract, published 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
which are now very generally used, con- 
tain the following clause to apply in in- 
stances in which the quantities form part 
of the contract: 

Clause 12a. “Should any error appear 
in the Bills of Quantities other than in 
contractor’s prices and calculations, it 
shall be rectified, and such rectification 
shall constitute a variation of the con- 
tract, and shall be dealt with as _ here- 
after provided.” 

Under this clause a rectification of 
any mistakes, either in favor of or against 
the contractor or owner, is clearly intended 
and either party to the contract is 
entitled to ask for the re-measurement of 
any particular item in which he sus- 
pects a mistake. 

In theory, this form of contract is abso- 
lutely fair, both to the owner and to the 
contractor. 

In practice, the owner is under some 
slight disadvantage, owing to the fact that 
the contractor, being a practical man, can 
judge from the amount of materials 
delivered on the building whether any of 
the quantities are short. He is hardly 
likely to call attention to those items which 
are full, if any; whereas the owner does not 
possess facilities for checking the Bills of 
Quantities. This is, however, such a dis- 
advantage as is daily occurring in all 
lines of business. 

3. The Schedule Contract provides that, 
instead of the work being done for a lump- 
sum agreed upon beforehand, the payment 
is fixed by a scale of prices included in a 
schedule, the actual amount being ascer- 
tained by measuring the work done and 
pricing each item according to this scale of 
prices. The quantity surveyor is employed 
to prepare the schedule, which is virtually 

















an approximate Bill of Quantities, and 
on which the bids are based. 

The contractor is paid for the exact 
amount of work executed—for no more 
and for no less—and, under this system, 
can neither derive benefit from the fact 
that the quantities are measured full in 
the first instance, nor suffer any loss owing 
to the fact that they are measured short. 
As a general rule, the quantity surveyor 
by whom the original schedule is prepared 
is employed to measure up the work at 
completion. On occasions of serious dis- 
putes, the contractor employs one to act 
on his behalf, and, in these instances, the 
measurements are taken jointly. 

A somewhat similar method of con- 
tracting is In vogue in France and Belgium, 
and possibly in other continental countries, 
the practice in large cities such as Paris 
and Brussels differing somewhat from the 
provincial custom. 

In the first-named city, building work 
is usually carried out under a schedule of 
prices, either that of the “Société Centrale 
des Architectes,” the “Série Prix de la 
Ville de Paris,” or one specially prepared 
for the purpose. 

Where an official base-price schedule is 
used, contractors bid at so much above or 
below it; the work at completion is 
measured by the  builder’s surveyor 
(metreur), and the measurements and 
accounts checked by the employer’s sur- 
veyor (verificateur). 

The schedule contract system meets 
with some support from English architects, 
owing to the fact that it offers facilities 
for the modification of their designs during 
the erection of the building, and that, as 
the preparation of the schedule occupies 
less time than the preparation of an 
accurate Bill of Quantities, it is possible 
to commence building operations sooner 
under this system than under the lump- 
sum method. 

Strong objections to the practice are, 
however, often urged by the building 
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owner who naturally wishes to know what 
outlay he is incurring before embarking 
on a building undertaking.* 

In regard to his responsibility for the 
accuracy of his measurements and calcu- 
lations, the quantity surveyor is liable 
under common law in England, and, see- 
ing that the principles of common law are 
no doubt the same in both countries, 
would presumably be liable in the United 
States also, for negligence, as is a member 
of any other profession. Negligence has 
been defined as failure to exercise care 
and skill, and, although the discovery of 
a few casual errors in a document requir- 
ing many thousands of calculations to 
produce, would not, in the writer’s view, 
imply that either care or skill is lacking, the 
quantity surveyor who signs a Bill of 
quantities in which obvious incompetence 
is displayed would be liable to bis employer 
for any damage he might sustain in 
consequence. 

From the contractor’s point of view, 
it is only necessary to consider the ques- 
tion of the surveyor’s liability under the 
first form of contract which has been 
described, i. e., the lump-sum contract, 
based upon the drawings and specifications 
only. The second and third forms afford 
the contractor some measure of protection, 
always assuming that he satisfies himself 
that the person named in the contract 
as the one by whom the measuring is to 
be done is a competent surveyor. It will 
be noticed that, in the form we are con- 
sidering, the contract ignores the quan- 
tities, the quantity surveyor being em- 
ployed and paid by the building owner, 
to whom he owes a service; there is no 
privity of contract between him and the 
builder, to whom therefore he is not liable 
under common law. 

It was with a view to eflect some im- 
provement in this unsatisfactory position 
that the system of making quantities part 

*|Nore.—This objection would not appear to be a 


serious one in the United States, where approximate 
estimates are not difficult to obtain.—Ebiror.} 
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of the contract was introduced, and the 
English Quantity Surveyors’ Association 
formed. The members of this body guaran- 
tee the accuracy of their work against 
either builder or building owner, as the 
following extract from their By-Laws 
shows: 

“Should either of the Contracting par- 
ties to a Contract, for which Bills of Quan- 
tities have been supplied by a Quantity 
Surveyor being at the time of such issue 
a Member of the Association, consider 
that he has suffered loss through the 
negligence of that Quantity Surveyor, the 
Council shall, on the application of the 
aggrieved party, investigate the matter 
(in manner as hereinafter follows), and if 
the Quantity Surveyor refuses to pay any 
sum they (the Council) may find to be 
due to the aggrieved party through the 


Quantity Surveyor’s negligence he shall, if 


the Council in Special Meeting so decide, 
be expelled from the Association and shall 
not be eligible for re-election until the 
amount Is paid.” 

The conduct of those by whom this 
association was founded, in voluntarily 
accepting a liability beyond that which the 
law imposes, was described as quixotic. 
The fact that the council has never been 
called upon to act under this clause dur- 
ing the many years of its existence, is, 
however, a conclusive proof that a seri- 
ous mistake is seldom made. The guaran- 
tee which every member gives is, there- 
fore, one from which no competent quan- 
tity surveyor need shrink. 

The fees paid to quantity surveyors 
range from 114 per cent to 2% per cent 
on the cost of the work for which quan- 
tities are prepared, plus any additional 
expenses incurred in providing copies. 
These charges are either added, with the 
full knowledge and consent of the owner, 
to the contractor’s bid, and paid by him 
to the surveyor out of the first installment 
received from the building owner on ac- 
count of the work, or they may be paid by 
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the owner when the bids have been re- 
ceived. In either case they are paid, 
either directly or indirectly, by the build- 
ing owner, the contractor being, of course, 
responsible for the fees of a special sur- 
veyor whom he may employ to represent 
him. 

The usual charges for adjusting extras 
and omissions are 2% per cent on the 
extras and 1% per cent on the omissions, 
which charges are also paid by the build- 
ing owner. 

The London Master Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, for instance, has recently intro- 
duced a rule under which its members 
refuse to bid for work exceeding $2,500 
in cost unless quantities are furnished the 
bidders free of expense; and this course 
is being followed by several other con- 
tractors’ associations. 

Moreover, it is a fact that “extras” on 
contract of which all who build are 
apprehensive are far less frequent under 
the quantity system than under any other. 
The architect, in addition to profiting by 
the benefits which the system confers 
upon his client, enjoys the advantage of 
having his drawings and_ specifications 
subjected to the closest investigation, 
entailed by the preparation of the quan- 
tities therefrom, and of having any am- 
biguities corrected and any omissions 
remedied, before the bids are even invited. 

By the adoption of this system, the 
necessity for the employment, by each 
competing contractor, of a staff of *esti- 
mators ceases, and his overhead expenses 
are much reduced in consequence. 

Contractors, who have hitherto bid 
upon the roughest possible calculation, 
should therefore hail with satisfaction the 
introduction of a system by which they 
are relieved of so much responsibility, and 
by which the element of gambling in their 
business is, to a great extent, eliminated. 

*[Nore.—In a country where quantity surveying is 
in process of adoption, the most competent estimators 


would naturally become quantity surveyors, as fast as 
they learned the details of the system.—EbrrTor.]} 
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Report of the Heights of Buildings Commission of New York City 


As one watches the heaven-assailing skyline of 
New York City at the moment when the sea and 
the island are bathed in the gold of glorious sunset, 
the social and economic need for the regulation of 
building heights is forgotten. It seems curious that 
those who prepared the recent town-planning 
exhibit in New York City, which was largely de- 
voted to a display of the material gathered by the 
Commission appointed to thoroughly investigate 
every factor related to the heights of buildings, 
placed upon the poster the most attractive view of 
the skyline of lower New York, even emphasizing 
the highest and most imposing structure of that 
metropolis; a view which, from the esthetic stand- 
point at least, argues powerfully against limitation. 

Recent economic studies, however, and a careful 
consideration of the various human aspects of com- 
munity building, make it clear that reasonable and 
carefully planned regulations of the heights of 
buildings are a municipal necessity. The report of 
the Heights of Buildings Committee of the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment of New York, 
recently made public, “finds conclusive evidence of 
the need of greater control over building develop- 
ment.” 

After a thorough study of the facts related to 
New York City, and comparisons with conditions 
and methods of dealing with the problem of heights 
of buildings regulations in other communities in 
this country and abroad, the commission reached 
the following main conclusions: 

1. To meet the economic needs of given localities 
and give due regard to the health, safety, comfort 
and efficiency of the population, every city should 
be divided into zones or districts according to their 
present development and consistent with land values 
and the present intensity of land use. 

2. In the interest of stability of investment and 
the development of wholesome residential districts, 
certain industries and businesses should be excluded 
from residential sections of the community. 

This system of double zones, one intended to 
limit the height of buildings in order to protect the 
health and facilitate the efliciency of the community, 
the other intended as a protection of the home 
against the encroachment of objectionable manu- 
facturing and business enterprise, is the unavoidable 
solution of our present-day disorganized methods 
of community development. The New York com- 
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mittee’s report clearly shows that this system of 
restriction is not only reasonable and just from the 
social point of view, but that it is economically 
just from the point of view of the majority of the 
investors in real estate in our cities and towns. 

It is not possible in limited space to discuss in 
full the various aspects of the report, but three 
important points should be emphasized as of para- 
mount value to the general public: 

1. The architectural advantages of the tower and 
the tall building which are so distinctly an American 
product, and which have given character to many 
of our cities and especially to New York, will not 
be destroyed by regulation of the heights of build- 
ings. The increase in the distance between such 
portions of the buildings as may be carried to ex- 
treme heights will make possible a better appre- 
ciation of these architectural features. By permit- 
ting only a limited concentration of heights, the 
most attractive features of the structure will offer 
a greatly increased possibility for observation and 
appreciation on the part of the man on the street. 

2. The standards adopted or recommended in 
most cases for New York City are too liberal even 
for many of its existing “sky-scrapers.” This is due 
to the fact that New York City has gone so far with 
its construction of high buildings as to make normal 
restrictions uneconomical. 

3. The zones suggested by the Commission are 
undoubtedly very well suited for needs of that city 
under present conditions, but it should not be as- 
sumed that they are equally suitable for other 
American cities. 

The action that will be taken in New York City 
relative to the establishing of a reasonable standard 
of regulation of the heights of buildings is bound to 
have a far-reaching influence upon the action of 
many other cities of the country, and will, to a con- 
siderable extent, affect their architectural develop- 
ment. It is greatly to be hoped that other American 
cities will profit by the example of New York, and 
appoint their own heights of buildings commissions, 
to study their local conditions and needs, and devise 
zones and height-standards consistent with these 
local needs. The copying of New York methods and 
standards in building regulations, and particularly 
along housing lines, has led to many unfortunate 
mistakes in community building which were both 
uneconomical and anti-social. 











New Street, South from Broad Exchange Place, West from Broad Exchange Place, East from Broad 


Dark Offices IN New York City 
Every black window means that artificial light was being used next to the window at noon on a bright 
sunny day in midsummer. Cross hatched windows indicate vacant offices. The gray tone is the shadow cast 
by buildings on opposite sides of the street. 

















A clear conception of the remarkable progress 
in building regulation and districting in German 
cities may be derived from the following article: 


The Zone System in German Cities 


An address delivered by Frank Backus Wil- 
liams before the National Housing Conference, 
December 4, 1913, at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Almost from the beginnings of their history, 
buildings in German cities have been governed by 
regulations which were the same for the entire city. 
In all parts of it were seen structures of every type 
and for every use, built to a uniform height and 
covering the same proportion of the lot on which 
they stood. The original German city was homo- 
geneous. 

The differentiation upon which districting has 
been based is of two kinds—bulk and use. By vary- 
ing the size of buildings in proportion to the lot they 
occupy, we may obtain degrees of concentration 
in our districts; by varying the grouping of build- 
ings according to the use for which they are 
intended, we may give the districts unity and 
character. 

The first of these differentiations to appear was 
an elementary form of districting according to use. 
Under Napoleon I, protected districts were estab- 
lished for parts of what is now south Germany, 
within which the more offensive, dangerous, and 
unhealthy manufacturing was not permitted. This 
system spread and became Prussian, and _ later 
Imperial German Law. 

Under such a system, residences were permitted 
everywhere, and so were many sorts of industry. 
Evidently such an arrangement did not create, in 
any true sense, either residential or industrial dis- 
tricts, much less classify or grade them. Here, how- 
ever, for many years, evolution halted; and it was 
not until the evils of concentration in great cities 
were forced upon public notice by the unprecedented 
growth of these cities in the years immediately 
following the Franco-Prussian War, that the next 
development appeared. 

Cities have always been overcrowded; but until 
recently, bad air and lack of light and sun were 
accepted by city dwellers as matters of course, and 
in most cases were not even known to be the great 
evils that they are. It was not until these German 
cities began to grow as never before, and the dangers 
of congestion threatened to be multiplied and 
perpetuated many times over, that measures of 
prevention were taken. 

Under the uniform building regulations cities 
had grown and land values had become established. 
Structures of all sorts were usually permitted to be 
five stories or about seventy-two feet high to the 
cornice or roof, and to cover about four-fifths of 
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the lot; as a general thing practically all buildings 
were so erected. 

In the old quarters these regulations could not, 
in a conservative country like Germany, be much 
changed, nor congestion much modified. All that 
could be done was to guard the newer sections against 
the spread of the evil. Here conditions and the 
prices of land varied from the belt or zone nearest 
to the old city, where concentration was greatest 
and values highest, by gradations, to the very out- 
skirts. Evidently regulations also could vary and 
progress; evidently, too, they must do so in order 
to obtain the greatest results in the cause of health- 
ful living and working conditions. 

This method of progressively varied regulation 
by belts or zones was called the “Zone System.” 
That system is thus important in the evolution 
of districting for two reasons: It inaugurated a new 
basis for districting—that of bulk—and promulgated 
a new principle—that of gradation or progression 
for each of the bulk districts was related to the 
others as a step toward decentralization and better 
public health. 

Meanwhile, districting according to use had stood 
still. There were in this field only the regulations 
with regard to protected districts, which, in attempt- 
ing to obtain industrial and residential districts, 
produced only districts in which, in each case, the 
one class was favored without excluding the other. 
Each district thus contained the elements of a fully 
developed district of both classes; but in embryo 
only. 

To this embryonic condition was now applied 
the newly discovered principle of zoning, already 
so successful in the development of bulk regulation 
and, gradually, fully formed and completely differ- 
entiated industrial and residential districts appeared. 
The zoning system, having covered the whole field 
of districting, assumed its completed form; for the 
essential principle underlying zoning is gradation. 

In the German city of today, as a result of the 
application of the principle of gradation, the in- 
dustrial district exists in many degrees of intensity. 
Frankfort, for instance, has its industrial districts, 
its mixed districts, and its chief traffic streets, 
which are really a district by themselves, as well as 
its residential districts, and the original, or inner, 
city, where are still found the old undifferentiated 
conditions. In the industrial districts all industries 
are not only allowed, but favored in so many ways 
that by far the most of them are located there; and 
residences, with rare exceptions such as rooms for 
caretakers and watchmen, forbidden. In the mixed 
districts, both manufactures of all sorts and resi- 
dences are permitted. On the chief traflic streets 
business and the minor industries as well as resi- 
dences are allowed. 
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This differentiation between industrial and resi- 
dential districts in Frankfort, although far advanced, 
is not complete. The mixed districts, for instance, 
contain both residences and factories. The purpose 
of this, both in Frankfort and elsewhere, is to house 
the workman near his work. Desirable as this is, the 
results of the mixed districts in other ways, both 
for housing and for manufacturing, have not been 
altogether good; living conditions are injured by the 
industries, and factories are crowded and hampered 
in their development by residences. A better solution 
would seem to be to create separate residential and 
industrial streets, making the street the unit of the 
district. In this way, both residences and industries 
are segregated, and yet form part of the same 
neighborhood. We shall see more of the street 
district system later. 

Another instance of incomplete differentiation 
between residential and industrial districts occurs 
in German cities in the case of chief traffic streets. 
Here may be seen shops and minor industries and 
residences also; offices too are found here. The stores 
and offices are invariably located on the lower 
floors of buildings occupied for residence above. 

In cities, residences in the upper stories of build- 
ings occupied on their lower floors by shops and 
offices are found not only on chief traffic streets, 
but wherever shops and offices are to be found. In 
the large cities there are buildings occupied solely 
for business purposes, but they are rare. In none 
of the continental cities is there an actual business 
district. 

The application of the principle of gradation, 
which, as we have seen, is the principle introduced 
by the zoning system, was reapplied to the differ- 
entiation of the residential district, and produced 
further developments in it. This was brought about 
in some cities by making the districts, elsewhere 
called zones, smaller, and, while still regulating 
them progressively, doing so without any constant 
or precise relation to any one center. Dresden is an 
example of such regulation. Its district map is 
kaleidoscopic; the same districting often appears 
in ten or twelve parts of the city. In this way, it 
is thought, regulation may more closely conform 
to, and more advantageously guide, development. 

In other cities, this same tendency toward smaller 
districts has produced results of a slightly different 
form. The rules for chief traffic streets within zones 
or districts have already been mentioned. The same 
development has occurred rather generally in all 
German centers. This is really only another method 
of splitting up the more primitive zone or larger 
district into smaller ones. 

Differentiation along this line has, in Dusseldorf, 
taken an essentially similar direction, although 
again slightly varying in form. There, in addition 
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to five zones covering the whole city, and rules for 
special streets, in many cases running through 
several zones, are eleven classes of streets, also 
within the zones. These classes are in most cases 
created for various types of housing. The distinc- 
tions are often very minute. There are, for instance, 
two classes of rules for one- and two-family houses 
in blocks, the one with and the other without rear 
buildings; two classes, similar in all respects to 
these, except that three-family houses are also 
allowed; two classes, alike in all respects to those 
first mentioned, except that in each case the houses 
must be detached, the required open spaces between 
the houses and the side lines of the house, varying, 
however, in breadth; a class for the better sort of 
tenement houses, in blocks, with not more than two 
families in each story; a class for tenement houses 
similar in all respects to the class last mentioned, 
except that they are to be of cheaper and simpler 
construction, and suitable for not more than three 
families on any one floor. 

When we remember that the lots on which these 
class restrictions are imposed, are widely scattered 
throughout the zones, and subject not only to class, 
but to the various zone restrictions as well, we may 
come to the conclusion that in Dusseldorf differ- 
entiation has reached its uttermost limit. 

When differentiation has run its course, then 
come new combinations and a new unity. This is 
apparently the case in the field of districting in 
Germany. The new aim of this movement has been 
simplicity, without any considerable sacrifice of 
differentiation, or the close correspondence which 
the small district gives between regulation and con- 
ditions actual or desired. It also takes into account 
the usefulness of various and inter-related activities 
in close proximity, if only they are kept sufficiently 
distinct— in short the serviceableness of the neigh- 
borhood relation. All this seems to have been 
attained by altogether discarding zones and dis- 
tricts in their older forms, and regulating entirely 
by streets or parts of streets. 

The system of regulation by streets is applicable 
universally. Broader districts are, it is true, at 
times necessary. Certainly the offensive industries 
should have a considerable tract quite to themselves. 
But even in this case the district will consist of a 
certain number of streets with the lots on them; and 
streets may therefore be used as convenient units 
for the district. 

Munich was the pioneer in this system of dis- 
tricting by streets, adopting it in 1904. In 1912, 
Karlsruhe followed. Instead of any of the older 
forms of districts, that city now has sixteen classes 
of streets. According to present indications, it 
would seem that this system is destined to become 
the prevailing one in Germany. 
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Apparently the German himself is, on the whole, 
satisfied with districting as a system. A large and 
increasing majority of German cities have adopted 
it, and none of them have made any attempt to 
abolish it, although in some cases an effort has been 
made to do away with a particular district or change 
its position altogether. In Frankfort, the location 
of one of the old manufacturing districts is felt to 
be a disadvantage to the city as a whole, and, partly 
for this reason, a new one was created. The 
old district has not been abolished, but the 
natural extension of it is not allowed, and the new 
district is made as advantageous as possible, in 
the hope of attracting the industries located in the 
old. 

The boundaries of districts, too, are often changed. 
Usually it is the business district which encroaches 
upon a residence district. This means a disturbance 
of living conditions; but as there are invariably 
more concentration and higher land values in the 
business than in the residence district, the change 
produces higher prices for land, and there is little 
or no complaint. 

Sometimes there is an overflow from the business 
into the residence district before any change of 
boundaries occurs; for the German law does not 
allow the absolute exclusion of all industry from 
residence districts. The regulations, however, may 
be, and in fact usually are, so suitable in such 
residence districts that industries very seldom 
intrude upon them. Indeed, when business begins, 
in spite of all the difficulties it encounters, to cross 
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the line between its own and the residence district 
adjoining it, it is almost conclusive proof that a 
change of boundary should be made. 

As a rule, districting gives permanency to the 
character of neighborhoods. This is an advantage 
in every way. It saves the waste of destruction, 
reconstruction, and readjustment inevitably atten- 
dant upon a change of character; and steadies 
values by making such a change very difficult. It 
prevents the conflict of alien activities to their 
mutual disadvantage. It raises land values in the 
only way possible without injury to anyone, for 
it increases the usefulness of the land at least as 
much as it does its price. 

The effect of districting upon the general level 
of land values is an open one in Germany; the con- 
troversy on the subject heated and bitter; and the 
mass of literature with regard to it more than any 
one person can read. Its effect on housing and on 
the health and vigor of the German people is quite 
another question. 

Germany is preéminently the country of exact 
knowledge rendered practical and useful. This 
fact is the only explanation of her sudden rise to 
the commanding position in trade and commerce 
which she now occupies among the nations of the 
world. By so generally adopting the districting 
system, Germany testifies to her conviction that 
in no other way can light, sun and air, these greatest 
essentials of sound housing, be obtained so abun- 
dantly and so universally as under the methods 
we have just been analyzing. 


The New York City-Planning Exhibition 


By JOHN P. FOX, Manager of Exhibits 


The City-Planning Exhibition, held by the 
Heights of Buildings Commission of the city of 
New York, in the New York Public Library, in 
November and December last, was more or less in 
the nature of an experiment, both in the method 
of collecting and of displaying the material. 

The object of the exhibition was to arouse the 
people of New York to a better idea of what city- 
planning is; to show what has been accomplished in 
other cities of the world, as well as in New York, 
and to stimulate interest in city planning through- 
out the country, by inviting the very widest par- 
ticipation by communities as well as individuals 
engaged or interested in city planning. 

A widespread invitation was sent out as a means 
of bringing in new and valuable material, and pro- 
duced some unexpected results. Some of the west- 
ern cities, unknown to the ordinary citizens of the 
east, showed very interesting features. Mankato, 
Minnesota, showed a concrete bridge worthy of a 
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place in any European capital. North Yakima, 
Washington, produced the most beautifully shaded 
and lighted sidewalk. Marshalltown, Iowa, was 
found to be providing for the parking of vehicles 
in the center of the city, in a way which New York 
has never attempted. 

On the whole, the response of the mayors to the 
invitation to contribute exhibits was surprisingly 
small. Certain cities, especially those visited by a 
representative of the exhibition, sent in very large 
and valuable contributions. 

Commercial organizations, as a whole, evinced a 
larger interest in the exhibition than the city offi- 
cials, the response often being very generous. 
This emphasizes the importance of enlisting com- 
mercial bodies in the movement to advance city 
planning throughout the country; the codperation 
of business men is an important factor to its 
success. 

It is interesting to note that, in the matter of 
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codperation, the western cities led; it was found 
impossible to pry material out of some eastern 
cities, from any source. 

In spite of the constant demand on foreign cities 
for information, and shortness of the time, a highly 
gratifying response was the result, with some sur- 
prising discoveries of new material, such as the 
fascinating architecture of the new civic center at 
Cardiff, Wales. 

In arranging the exhibition, the old method of 
emphasizing the exhibits which made the best 
showing was abandoned, and the logical order 
according to subjects was used for the first time 
in this country. 

The classification by subjects, so ably prepared 
by Mr. George B. Ford, proved a more laborious 
undertaking than was expected, and could not be 
followed as thoroughly as desired. In the classi- 
fications used, some exhibits relating to particular 
communities had to be divided, against the desire 
of some of the exhibiting parties. 

The results of the arrangement by subjects on 
the whole were very gratifying, and it was possible 
to show the visitor many interesting comparisons. 
Public buildings, for example, were shown in the 
following groups: Buildings forming parts of 
civic centers under erection; buildings with exten- 
sive grounds around them; buildings with very bare 
grounds and few trees; buildings effectively placed 
for being seen and badly placed; examples of Euro- 
pean, Canadian and South American public build- 
ings; buildings with plazas for ceremonials; muni- 
cipal buildings of the office-building type. 

While many visitors were very hearty and genuine 
in their praise of the exhibition, its promotors saw 
many defects which will be remedied so far as pos- 
sible in the permanent exhibition which it is pro- 
posed to send around the country. 

In the first place, the method of collecting the 
material did not bring about the best results. The 
invitation to cities was too general, and evidently 
not well understood. To get the best results, per- 
sonal visits must evidently be the chief reliance in 
the future. Even where specific things were asked 
for from cities, a response was not always forth- 
coming. 

More uniformity in the size of exhibits is desir- 
able. In view of the intention to form a permanent 
traveling exhibition out of the material received, 
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many contributors were asked for small exhibits, and 
some of the most valuable things were the smallest; 
some of the poorest things were the largest. To the 
embarrassment of the promotors, much of the mate- 
rial sent in was very large in size, completely over- 
shadowing the small things. The city of Philadel- 
phia, which sent one of the most generous and care- 
fully prepared collections, had the smallest exhibit 
of all. 

A novel feature of the exhibition was the use of 
many large placards, placed conspicuously around 
the room, each giving a different definition of city 
planning by well-known authorities. While these 
different definitions attracted much attention, it is a 
question whether such a great variety of state- 
ments as to the nature of city planning may not 
also be confusing. 

It seems wise to make an exhibition as inclusive 
as possible, to make the simple aims prominent, but 
also to afford the greatest amount of instruction, 
both for the expert and the layman. This may mean 
compressing a great deal in a small space, and might 
make impossible the display of large exhibits and 
large explanations. But it is not size that counts 
so much as the amount and quality of what the 
people read. There are distinct disadvantages in 
large things. On the whole it seems best to put in 
the exhibition a maximum amount of reading matter, 
well illustrated by attractive pictures and effective 
contrasts. People will read a surprising amount of 
matter if it is effectively written and carefully 
illustrated. 

No one school of city planning should be exclu- 
sively represented in a general exhibition; neither 
should illustrations of different ideas be placed side 
by side, and the public left to decide blindly which 
thing is right. It would seem wise to present brief 
arguments on each side of the debatable subject, 
illustrating all phases clearly. It is impossible to 
omit debatable subjects from an exhibition, because 
there are so many questions on which there are two 
sides, and because new light is constantly being 
thrown on city problems. It is better to run the risk 
of confusing the public by diverging views, than to 
run the risk of shutting out some new point of 
view, which may turn out to be more important 
than what has been held to be right in the past. 

We cannot get or give too much light on the 
subject 


Notes from the National Housing Conference 
By BERNARD G. NEWMAN, Secretary, Philadelphia Housing Commission 


The Third National Housing Conference met 
in Cincinnati, December 3 to 6, with 114 out-of- 
town delegates present. This invasion of the country 
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west of the Alleghanies by so young a conference 
speaks well for the national scope of the housing 
movement. Only two other cities, New York and 




















Philadelphia, have been previously favored by this 
gathering. 

With the spirit of truest courtesy, the Cincinnati 
hosts showed the visiting delegates the best in 
their city; with commendable frankness they like- 
wise showed the worst side of their intricate hous- 
ing problem. As one passed from the lower levels 
to the hills, and saw the wonderful possibilities for 
healthy home-life that lay before the city, if seized 
in a comprehensive way, one could not help 
wishing that the vision might be grasped by the 
entire community with such compelling force that 
they would forget to say, “It can’t be done, it is 
too costly,” and say instead, “It must be done.” 

Of the papers presented, that by George Hooker, 
of Chicago, on “Garden Cities;’* by G. Frank 
Beer, of Toronto, on “How to Get Cheap Houses,” 
and by Henry C. Wright, of New York, on “Transit 
and Housing,” were permanently worth while and 
brought out many interesting and helpful ideas. 
Equally interesting was the paper by Frank B. 
Williams, of New York City, on “Restricted Resi- 
dence and Business Districts in German Cities,’’t 
together with the discussion that followed on ‘“The 
Problem of the Old House,” and the two sectional 
meetings on Saturday morning, when “Factors in 
the Cost of the Small House” and “Health Depart- 
ments and Housing” were considered. 

Preferential taxation was advocated by Mr. Beer, 
of Toronto, for all dwellings of $1,200 or less in 
value, while a modified scale for other buildings, 
and a system that would penalize unimproved lands 
was suggested. But taxation would not, in itself, 
solve the problem. Other factors must be considered, 
such as cheap lands, cheap building material, labor, 
and many and fast transit lines. He announced 
that Toronto now had power to loan municipal 
credit to corporations engaged in building cheap 
dwellings under restrictions to safeguard such loans 
from abuse. 

Transit again came in for discussion, when Mr. 
Wright insisted that in every city transit should be 
an adjunct to healthy living conditions. Cities 
must get away from the idea that such traffic 
lines are commendable only when they permit a 


*To appear in the Journal for February. 
{See p. 22 of this issue. 
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return larger than operating costs—a purely busi- 
ness proposition. 

In the discussion on zoning and the restrictions 
in heights of buildings, the interesting point was 
brought out that the United States Superior Court 
has sustained Boston’s law on zoning in so far as it 
controls the heights of offices and dwellings; while 
the State Court of California has thrice upheld the 
Los Angeles regulations controlling the character of 
occupancy and trade-given areas. 

On Saturday morning, practically after the 
conference adjourned, two important sectional 
meetings brought together those delegates who are 
interested in more technical details, and the dis- 
cussion was illuminating. These meetings even- 
tuated in the designation of delegates to conduct 
special investigations and report back to next year’s 
meeting. 

It was unfortunate that the date, place, and 
program for the conference were not announced 
earlier in the fall. Many men and women of expert 
standing upon this subject were unable to adjust 
their local engagements so as to be in attendance. 
Equally unfortunate was it that the conference did 
not create committees to make special studies of 
important questions, so that delegates in atten- 
dance might have the expert guidance of men who 
are, in their local spheres, trying out programs, in 
the success or failure of which the country at large 
is interested. 


Rhode Island Chapter. 


Voted: That the Chapter express its earnest 
appreciation of the able efforts of the joint special 
committee of the Providence City Council, which 
has prepared and is to submit to the council an 
ordinance for the creation of a City-Plan Com- 
mission. 

The Chapter Civic Improvement Committee 
reports that the joint special committee will report 
favorably at the next meeting of the Board of 
Aldermen, and the Civic Improvement Com- 
mittee further believes that the proposed ordinance 
defines the powers and duties of such a commission 
in an ideal manner, and that the adoption of the 
ordinance will represent a very important step in 
the progress of the city. 


Current Literature on Housing and City Planning 


Der Stadtebau Nach der Ergebnessen 
der Allgemeinin Stadtebau Aus- 


stellung. Vol. II. By Dr. Werner Hegemann, 
Berlin. Ernst Wasmuth, A.G., 1913. 


This is the second volume of a monumental work 
on city-planning, which deals not merely with prin- 
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ciples and theories, but discusses the existing con- 
ditions and problems of the largest cities of Europe 
and America, and the discussions and conclusions 
upon the materials which made up the Berlin and 
Dusseldorf City-Planning Exhibits. 

The whole of Dr. Hegemann’s work, which is to 
be completed in three volumes, is intended both as 
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an exposition of the history of city planning, and 
as an interpretation of the most recent developments 
in community building. The city-planning exhibits, 
which were organized under the supervision of the 
author, and which represented a vast amount of 
important material gathered from all parts of the 
world, are given permanency through this work. 
The main value of the book, however, is to be found 
in the impartial and critical interpretation of the 
value of past and existing plans, and their social, 
economic and esthetic significance. City-planning 
exhibits are generally prepared for the purpose of 
educating public opinion and rendering possible the 
comparison of essentials. The subjects dealt with, 
however, are so complicated, so difficult for the 
ordinary public to understand, and so subject to 
differences of opinion, that no exhibit renders full 
service to the community, or to the world at large, 
unless its various departments and individual charts 
and maps are weighed in the balance of expert knowl- 
edge, and with a proper understanding of the local 
conditions which have called forth their creation. 
This Dr. Hegemann accomplishes in his work. 

Transit and means of intercommunication, 
community expansions, open spaces, and the gen- 
eral plans of the larger cities are discussed in this 
work clearly, concisely and with a wealth of statistical 
and historical information, combined with a knowl- 
edge of the factors that have determined certain 
developments. The maps and charts, as well as 
the half-tone reproductions of photographs, make 
the volume almost indispensable as a reference 
book for the city planner. 
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Whether we agree or not with the various points 
of view that the author presents, it must be con- 
ceded that he has mastered his subject, and that 
he has placed before us documentary evidence that 
has never been collected and organized before, and 
which serves to clear up many important points 
regarding the history and the application of the 
science of community building and the art of city 
planning. 


City Planning. 


A comprehensive Analysis of 
the Subject, Arranged for the Classification of 
Books, Plans, Photographs, Notes, and Other 
Collected Material. By James Sturgis Pray and 
Theodora Kimball, Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass., 1913. 


The vast amount of printed matter, and the 
widespread activities manifest throughout the 
country in the direction of city planning, demand a 
common agreement as to the classification of the 
material bearing on this important subject. The 
authors have prepared such a classification, and 
have given due consideration to the fields of 
science and art that are directly or indirectly re- 
lated to community planning. Libraries and work- 
ers in the field will be greatly benefited by the use 
of this analysis in the handling of their city-plan- 
ning material. The pamphlet also gives a broad 
conception of the multitudinous ramifications as 
well as the deep social significance that attaches 
to this calling. 


The Forum 


New York, December 
To THE JOURNAL: 

We are desirous of obtaining information as to 
specific cases and the location of the court in 
which the decisions were rendered relating to com- 
pensation for additional architects’ service. The 
matter in hand is as follows: 

“A contractor delayed the completion of a build- 
ing to an unusual length of time beyond the contract 
time, owing to his delinquencies, and the architects 
appeared in court to protect the owner’s interest. 


16, 1913. 


The conditions were beyond the architects’ control. 
The contractor between the owner and the architects 
stipulated that additional service should be agreed 
upon in writing between the owner and architects.” 

All reasonable customary services were furnished, 
and the architects were put to considerable addi- 





tional expense due to the delinquencies of the 
contractor in failing to carry out the terms of his 
contract, and in the preparation of the case by 
the architects and the architects’ appearance in 
court. 

The architects notified the owner at the time 
that they were performing additional services, for 
which they asked for an order, and were advised by 
the owner as follows: “He did not deem it necessary 
at that time to enter into an agreement of the na- 
ture suggested in your letter.” In the court pro- 
ceedings the contractor’s delinquencies were proved, 
and the architects’ services recognized. 

We would appreciate replies from architects who 
may have had a case for additional services, with 
court decisions—WERNER & WINDOLPH, 27 West 
33d. Street, New York City. 
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Thomas R. Kimball 
Robert D. Kohn 
Armand D. Koch 
C. Grant La Farge 
S. S. Labouisse 
Joseph C. Llewellyn 
Woodruff Leeming. 
Julian Clarence Levi 
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Electus D. Litchfield 
William H. Lord 
M.A. Long . 
Olle J. Lorehn 
George I. Lovatt 
Ben J. Lubschez 


Kenneth M. Murchison 
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V. B. Magonigle 
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M. B. Medary, Jr. 
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Francis J. MacDonnell 
George W. Maher 
William Mooser 
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[* Nore.—Slight changes in phraseology may occur in the Official Proceedings, when published, as the officia| 
stenographer’s report was not available in making this digest.—EpiTor.] 
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J.C. Murphy .. 2... . Louisville, Ky. 
Allison Owen. . . . . . New Orleans, La. 
Frank L. Packard . . . Columbus, Ohio. 
J. H. Pierce ; . . . . Elmira, N. Y. 
Wm. Gray Purcell ' Minneapolis, Minn. 
Fernand Parmentier. . . Los Angeles, Cal. 
Irving K. Pond. . .. . . Chicago, III. 
Henry S. Pitts . . . ‘ . Providence, R. I. 
Sea . . . Philadelphia, Pa. 
Frank H. Quinby. . . . New York, N. Y. 
Wainwright Parish . . . . New York, N. Y. 
Walter L. Rathmann . . . St. Louis, Mo. 
Charles A. Rich . . . . . New York, N. Y. 
Hugh Roberts . . . . . . . Jersey City, N. J. 
John Hall Rankin. . Philadelphia, Pa. 
Arthur Wallace Rice . . . . . Boston, Mass. 
A. F. Rosenheim ..... .. . Los Angeles, Cal. 
H. J. Rotier a ae ae . . Milwaukee, Wis. 
M. R. Sanguinet . ; . . Ft. Worth, Texas. 
William J. Sayward 2s « « ee Wash. 
Wm. H.Schuchardt. . . . Milwaukee, Wis. 
Horace Wells Sellers Philadelphia, Pa. 
Egerton Swartwout . . . . . . New York, N. Y. 
C. B. J. Snyder ; . . New York, N. Y. 
William B. Stratton. . . . Detroit, Mich. 
Richard E. Schmidt Chicago, III. 
Arthur H. Scott . . Detroit, Mich. 
Sam Stone, Jr. . . . . . . New Orleans, La. 
George M. Siemens . . Kansas City, Mo. 
Edward Stotz .. . : . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Levi T. Scofield .. . . . . Cleveland, Ohio. 
Henry A. Schulze . . . . East Oakland, Cal. 
John B. Slee . . Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Robert Stead . Washington, D. C. 
R. Clipston Sturgis . . . Boston, Mass. 
Edward F. Stevens . . . . Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen and Fellow Members: Every third 
year, as you know, it is the custom of the Institute 
to forsake the familiar scenes of Washington, and 
to meet in some other city of the Union. And this 
year we have chosen the city of New Orleans, which 
to many of us is an unknown country, and one filled 
with romantic associations, when we think of its 
early history, of Manon Lescaut and the Chevalier 
des Grieux, of the battle which bears its name, and 
of all that has happened here since that glorious 
victory. It is the first time in our history that a city 
of the South has been the scene of our deliberations; 
and this fact bears witness of our appreciation of the 
steadily growing interest in our aims and aspirations 
taken by our southern brethren. 

It is announced in the program which is before 
you that the principal topic of discussion in this 
Forty-seventh Convention will be the status of 
government fine arts. It is not my purpose in these 
few words to anticipate in any way that discussion. 
Doubtless many solutions of the problem will be 
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suggested to you. We must hope that some one of 
these will meet your approval and that of the 
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Thomas Sully. ‘so . New Orleans, La. 
Geo. Oakley Totter n, Jr. : Washington, D. C. 
O.M. Topp ... . . Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Evarts Tracy. . Bos . New York, N. Y 
Webster Tomlinson . . . Chicago, III. 
Douglas H. Thomas, Jr. . Baltimore, Md. 
Chas. C. Wilson . . Columbia, S. C. 
Alexander M. Welch New York, N. Y. 
Emile Weil . . . . . New Orleans, La. 
Leon C. Weiss . . y . . . New Orleans, La. 
Frank E. Wetherell .. . . . Des Moines, Iowa. 
G. Alexander W —_ . San Francisco, Cal. 
B. F. Willis . . . York, Pa. 

Fred W. Worst. cdg Aurora, III. 
Eugene C. W achendorfl Atlanta, Ga. 

Louis A. Walsh. . Waterbury, Conn. 
Walter H. Whitlock... . Binghamton, N. Y. 
C. C. Zantzinger . ; Philadelphia, Pa. 


Total registered, 131; delegates, 110. 


Guests Registered at the Convention 


Mrs. Larz Anderson. . . . Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Franklin H. Wentworth . . Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. Julian Clarence Levi . . . New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. H. J. Lewis . Bridgeport, <7 
Mrs. Estelle Rumbold Kohn . . “+s York, N. Y. 
Mrs. Robert D. Kohn New York, N: ¥. 
Mrs. Elmer C. Jensen . . . Chicago, Ill. 

Miss Helen Ittner . . ; St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. Wm. B. Ittner. . . . . St. Louis, Mo. 
Mrs. Edward S. Hewitt . ‘ New York, N. Y. 
Mrs. ™ al ph Mk gt Waterbury, Conn. 
Mrs. A. F.Gauger ... . . St. Paul, Minn. 
Mrs. Shain Foltz ' . . . Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mrs. Warren B. Briggs . . . . Bridgeport, Conn 


The Convention was opened with an address of welcome by Senator John J. Reilly. 


The Address of the President 


governmental bodies. The present condition of af- 
fairs seems not only to us but to all those who are 
familiar with the subject an impossible one; and 
eventually some change must take place. It is our 
duty to consider what particular measure will be 
for the best advantage of the country, and will 
most tend to place us in this respect among the 
civilized nations of the earth. 

But, in addition to this burning question, other 
matters of the greatest interest and the gravest 
importance will be presented to you in the course 
of the next few days. Ever since that day in 1857 
when the little group of architects—the last of 
whom, Professor Babcock, was taken from us but 
a few months ago—met in New York and founded 
the Institute, its growth has been a steady and most 
encouraging one up to the present time. We have 
now a national body, with about forty Chapters, 
and a membership embracing the great majority 
of those who have made a name for themselves 
from one end to the other of the United States. We 
have an influence, and we believe a well-deserved 
influence, on all that relates to our profession. 

















And we owe that influence to the fact that we are 
truly a national body, and not simply a federation 
of separate societies. But we pay the penalty of 
our greatness. When various questions arise, many 
of which demand immediate attention and action, 
we cannot call all our members together; we cannot 
even consult with them; and the officers of the 
Institute, the Board of Directors and the Executive 
Committee have of necessity a great responsibility 
forced upon them. 

I think I speak for all of them when I tell you 
how seriously that responsibility is felt. I can assure 
you that we try very earnestly not to act as a Council 
of Ten, a small and irresponsible body which does 
what it pleases, without any careful consideration 
of the wishes and views of the great body of our 
membership; and I am led to make this statement, 
because I find that in some of our communities 
that idea has been expressed. What we desire and 
strive for is to represent the whole membership of 
the Institute, north, east, south and west; and in 
order that we may do this intelligently, we must 
first of all be in a position to understand what our 
members wish; and if there are divergences of 
opinion in different communities on any of the 
questions of the day, we should, if possible, be 
advised of them. 

The Journal of the Institute, which finishes its 
first year this month, is one of the means by which 
we can keep informed of these wishes; and | con- 
sider those communications which appear in it 
under the heading of “The Forum’ to be of the 
utmost value. I hope that those members, or those 
Chapters who desire to do so, will make an increasing 
use of this method of communicating their views 
to each other. But after all it is what is said and 
done in our Annual Conventions which serves as 
the best guide for those to whom the conduct of 
the Institute must be largely confided. And I 
trust you will all realize the importance of your 
deliberations here upon the future of our associa- 
tion. 

You will have presented to you various amend- 
ments to the Constitution and By-Laws, of a very 
far-reaching importance, and which must be very 
carefully considered. The Competition Code will 
doubtless be discussed and debated upon; for, like 
the poor, it is always with us. In these questions, 
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and whatever else may come before you, | have one 
very earnest desire, and that is, that the wishes of 
the Convention, which represents the Institute, 
may be made plain to us. 

Our activities in many directions are constantly 
increasing. You have only to look to your programs 
to see how many committees have reports to make 
to you; and nearly all of these reports mean that 
meetings have been held, that members have 
traveled from various points to take part in these 
meetings and given up their time to them. When- 
ever any question involving architecture arises in 
any part of the country, the first thing done is to 
call upon the Institute for its aid and counsel. And 
to these calls our members have almost uniformly 
responded with great goodwill and _ self-abnega- 
tion. 

It is perhaps because our efforts in what we have 
undertaken have been often so fruitful of results 
that I hear from many sides suggestions as to still 
further activities on our part. Sometimes these 
suggestions take almost the tone of complaints: 
“Why does not the Institute do this or that?” 

Now whatever these activities may be | feel 
sure that our members will be ready to take part 
in them. But there is another side to the question, 
and that is the eternal one of revenue. We are 
already living well up to and perhaps beyond our 
income, so that a plea for greater economy is also 
heard from time to time. I speak of these things, 
because it is well for you to understand plainly 
one of the issues with which you are confronted; on 
the one hand, more money and greater service to 
the public and to ourselves; and on the other, a 
distinct inability to enlarge our field of action and 
perhaps the necessity of restricting it. I am not 
aware that anyone has as yet suggested an income 
tax as the solution of the problem. 

But whatever may be done by you, my experi- 
ence of the last two years leaves me most optimistic. 
I have to thank all of those with whom | have come 
in contact during the period of my presidency, for 
the earnest and sincere interest that they have 
shown in the various questions which have arisen, 
and for the very real services they have rendered to 
the Institute. And I know that this interest and zeal 
will continue in the future as they have done in the 
past. 


Public Information 


Report of Committee to Consider 
Reports of Special Committees 


The very useful work of this committee is sur- 
prisingly complete, and shows the exercise of great 
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constructive imagination and force. Especially is 
this exemplified in the codperation effected with 
the N. F. P. A. 

It is recognized that this committee should be 
elevated to the grade of a standing committee of 
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the Institute. The report is replete with statistics 
which give a lucid idea of the vast ramifications 
of the work and the admirable results. 

We advise the acceptance of the recommendation 
of this committee that all Institute committees 
avail themselves of this offer of codperation which 


Education 


[Note: The report of the Committee is too long 
for printing in this number of the Journal, and will 
appear in a later issue.] 


Report of the Board of Directors 


The work of the Committee on Education con- 
tinues along the lines of the excellent and effective 
work of recent years. No work done by the Insti- 
tute is more important than this, and the Board 
urges the Convention to give careful attention to 


Committee to Confer with 
Master 


Resolution of the Convention 


Resolved, that the American Institute of Archi- 
tects in Convention assembled recommends to the 
members of our profession the adoption of the prac- 
tice of direct letting of contracts for mechanical 
equipment, such as heating apparatus, plumbing, 
and electrical equipment. This recommendation 


Schedule 


Report of Board of Directors 


The Board does not find itself in sympathy with 
the suggestion to change the schedule of charges 
at this time, and therefore, passed a resolution 
stating specifically that a general revision of the 


schedule at this time is uncalled for and most inad- 


visable. 


Report of Committee to Consider Reports 
of Special Committees 


The Committee on Schedule of Charges proposes 
a scale which classifies buildings and makes allow- 
ance for varying costs. The report cites similar 
practice in countries of Europe, and the committee 
believes a demand for similar classification and 
recognitior of costs exists in this country. 
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they extend freely to further the promotion of all 
activities of the Institute. 

We recommend the acceptance of the report, and 
we believe that Mr. Boyd should have the thanks of 
the Institute for the excellent service he has ren- 
dered. 


the report of the committee, and the recommenda- 
tions contained therein. 


Resolution of the Convention 


Resolved, that the Board of Directors be and they 
are hereby instructed to establish, out of any funds 
available for that purpose, a medal or medals for 
intercollegiate competitions in architectural design 
along the general lines suggested in the report of 
the Committee on Education. 


the National Association of 
Plumbers 


is based on the conviction that direct letting of 
contracts, as compared with sub-letting through 
general contractors, affords the architect more cer- 
tain selection of competent contractors and more 
efficient control of execution of work, and thereby 
insures a higher standard of work and, at the 
same time, serves more: equitably the financial 
interests of both owner and contractor. 


of Charges 


Many of the provisions of this present circular 
governing charges are retained in the report. 

While the time for the adoption of a graduated 
scale may not have arrived, the fact that the com- 
mittee offers a graduated scale, and also calls atten- 
tion to a system of charges other than a fixed per- 
centage on costs, is evidence that practice in the 
matter of charges is not uniform, and that the sub- 
ject can be studied further with profit. 

We recommend the advisability of continuing 
the committee and, as a means of information to 
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the committee, the discussion of the scheme offered 
in the report by the Convention at this session 
under the proper order of business. 


[Nore: See Report of Committee on Charges in 
the November Journal.] 
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Contracts and Specifications 


Report of the Board of Directors 


The inconsistencies and lack of uniformity in 
laws regulating building construction and the use 
of building material are a source of economic 
waste from every point of view—in money, in 
time, in duplication of effort. Uniform and 


scientific standards throughout the country are 
essential, 

The Committee on Contracts and Specifications 
calls attention to this condition, and suggests relief 
by coéperation, not only with other associations, 
but with the government. This is an important 
step and one to be highly commended. 


Conservation of Natural Resources 


The activities of this committee have been fully 
noted from time to time in the Journal, and the 
report of the committee to the Convention laid 
particular stress upon the desirability of the estab- 
lishment, by the government, of a National Forest 
Reserve in certain territory contiguous to the city 
of Washington. 

As the report of the committee on this subject 
coincided very largely, in detailed description, with 
the report which was printed in the October issue 
of the Journal, it is not here repeated. 


Report of the Committee to Consider 
Reports of Special Committees 

The acceptance of the report is recommended. 
Also we recommend the continuance of the com- 
mittee, and extension of the work by establishing 
sub-committees in the Chapters to codperate and 
report back to the Institute Committee, codperat- 
ing also with the Committee and Sub-Committees 
on Public Information. 


Civic Improvements 


Report of the Committee 


The Committee on Civic Improvements is 
unable to report a large measure of accomplishment 
during the past year, unless the endeavor to de- 
termine what the proper field and scope of its 
activities should be, and the effort to arouse interest 
in the subject committed to its care, may be counted 
as such. 

Before one may reap in a new field, the ground 
must be cleared, the soil prepared, and the seed 
sown; and the field is so large that it will take the 
organized efforts of several years before it can count 
upon an appreciable harvest. 

Unorganized effort is useless, and therefore the 
first thing to do is to perfect an organization that 
will make effort fruitful and build a machine to do 
the work well. 

This committee, like those on Public Informa- 
tion and Competitions, covers the whole country 
and should be organized on similar lines. There 
should be a large membership, distributed in groups 
in geographical centers corresponding to the terri- 
tory of the several Chapters; sub-committee is an 
inexact term, for sub-committees usually deal with 
different aspects of the same subject. These groups 
should be related to each other and to a central 





group which corresponds to the present committee. 
Each member of the central group should have 
charge of a certain general territory, as for example, 
a man in Boston in charge of the eastern states, 
responsible for the work of the Chapter groups in 
his territory. 

The real work lies in every village, town and city 
in the country, where interest in our subject must 
be aroused and maintained. It is obvious that a 
mere Institute committee of seven men as at present, 
two in New York, and one each in Philadelphia, 
Washington, Chicago, Omaha, and Seattle, cannot 
cover the ground, and can accomplish but little 
beyond an annual report dealing in glittering 
generalities and recounting what other organiza- 
tions, agencies, or individuals have done. 

At the present moment, the architects of the 
country are in the humiliating position of mere 
followers in a movement where they should be the 
leaders. Publicists, sociologists, lawyers, dillettanti 
of various classes—these are the people who have 
been taking the lead. 

The architect should be in the van. His training 
fits him for the post. He is accustomed to control- 
ling lines of circulation, to producing convenient 
and beautiful and orderly arrangements of lines, 
planes, and forms. He frequently needs the cor- 
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rective influence of the layman, who has another 
point of view, and yet it is perfectly possible to 
conceive of a thoroughly satisfactory solution of 
any civic problem in which the architect acted 
entirely alone. It is equally impossible to conceive 
of the layman solving any such problem without 
his aid, 

In every community the architect should be the 
leading and guiding spirit in civic improvement. 
We do not all live in large centers of population, 
even though many of us may have our offices there. 
But there are hundreds of us living in towns of 
ten and twenty thousand and less, in which at first 
blush the opportunities for civic improvements 
seem restricted. There is no chance for a civic 
center; but there are telegraph poles on Main Street, 
and trolley poles and wires ruining the trees on 
Maple Avenue; the condition of the streets around 
the railroad station is disgraceful. It is also civic 
improvement to try to better such conditions; 
not much of a chance to show what we know about 
axes and vistas and magnificent public squares; 
just a humble necessary duty for men to perform 
who are supposed to be votaries of Beauty and 
Order. 

It is lonely business crying aloud in the wilder- 
ness; but isolation is unnecessary; the means of 
moral support could be at hand. If the public- 
spirited architect we are assuming him to be knew 
that, in the city where his office is, a committee 
of the Institute stood willing and anxious to help 
him in his efforts to better his town and stir up 
the apathetic town council or citizens; if it could 
help him to arrange for lectures on the subject, 
illustrated in an interesting and inspiring way; if it 
could help him to data showing what some other 
similar towns had accomplished along cognate lines, 
such a committee would amply justify its existence. 
Imagine then, many such committees, all linked 
together, their efforts codrdinated; not all of them 
doing imposing, impressive things, but all doing 
useful things, the things that lie so close to us that 
we can’t see them, fixed as our eyes are on stately 
dreams of civic centers. 

This is what we mean by organized effort. As 
a first step toward organization, your committee, 
through its chairman, sent out a circular letter to 
the secretaries of all Chapters, urging: 

1. The establishment of Chapter Committees on 
Civic Improvement where none existed. 

2. Codperation with the Institute committee. 

3. Activity in the several Chapter localities. 

4. The establishment of sympathetic relations 
between the committees and municipal govern- 
ments. 

5. A subscription by the Chapters, according 
to their means, to found a library of books, slides, 
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and plans, to be housed in the Octagon, as proposed 
by Mr. Willcox, of the Washington State Chapter, 
last year, recommended in the report of the Com- 
mittee, and approved by the Convention. 

All Chapters have responded except the follow- 
ing: Buffalo, Central New York, Cincinnati, Con- 
necticut, Dayton, Kansas City, Michigan, Southern 
Pennsylvania, St. Louis, Washington, D. C., Wis- 
consin, and Worcester. 

Of the others, it is found that the following had 
similar committees in existence: Atlanta, Boston, 
Brooklyn, Cleveland, Illinois, Iowa, New York, 
Oregon, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Rhode Island, 
San Francisco, Washington State. 

In the Colorado, Louisville, and Minnesota 
Chapters committees were at once appointed and 
coéperation promised; and in the Baltimore, Indi- 
ana, Louisiana, and Southern California Chapters 
interest was expressed, as well as the belief that 
the Chapters would soon appoint committees. 

No definite responses in connection with the 
proposed library were received, except from the 
Washington State Chapter, which some time ago, 
offered a set of slides, provided that the library be 
properly administered and so become of value to the 
Institute, and except from New York, which has 
appropriated fifty dollars toward the foundation 
of the library. 

The committee hopes that the Chapters will 
assist in this foundation. A collection of slides 
that may be loaned to illustrate lectures, and for 
use in campaigns for civic betterment; a collection 
of plans of foreign as well as American cities, on 
a large scale, and books of reference on all matters 
connected with city planning, available to all 
members of the Institute, would be of great value. 

The committee hopes to bring about the appoint- 
ment of similar committees in every Chapter. 

As another step toward arousing interest in the 
subject, the chairman has communicated with the 
secretary of the American Federation of Arts, and 
has received assurance that, if the Federation is 
provided with lectures accompanied by lantern- 
slides, it will be glad to circulate them as a part of 
the Federation system. 

This should be a part of the committee’s work 
for the coming year. 

Another part of its work should be the founda- 
tion and administration of the circulating library 
proposed last year by Mr. Willcox. 

The Journal of the Institute may be relied upon 
to further any work. A department devoted to 
civic improvements, edited by Dr. Carol Aronovici, 
has been established, and we may look forward with 
confidence to the day when the Journal will be the 
ultimate authority in all matters connected with 
the subject. 
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As will be observed, the committee has barely 
made a beginning; but it believes that it is laying 
the foundation for one of the greatest and most 
useful functions of the Institute. 


H. V. B. MaconicLe, Chairman 


Report of the Board of Directors 


Of all the varied activities of the Institute, prob- 
ably none is more dependent on codperation than 
the work of civic improvements. The field is very 
large, and inadequately covered, and only through 
thorough organization, such as the committee 
proposes, can the work be forwarded and put on 
an effective plane of accomplishment. 

This report shows that an excellent beginning 
has been made in this important movement, and a 
good organization is being effected by the establish- 
ment of auxiliary committees in many of the Chap- 
ters. 

The architects seem to be better prepared than 
any other body to guide public opinion in civic 
improvements, and should therefore use the in- 


strumentality of their Chapters in forwarding all 
work looking to civic improvements. 

They should endeavor to establish sympathetic 
relations with the various municipal governments 
in general, and in particular with the municipal 
building departments, park, playground, housing, 
and art commissions. 

As a part of its scheme of organization and means 
of placing before the public illustrations of what has 
been accomplished along this line, the committee 
repeats the recommendation of the committee of a 
year ago that a library of books, slides, and plans, 
be obtained to be loaned to illustrate lectures in 
campaigns for civic betterment, coédperating in 
circulating this information with the American 
Federation of Arts, whose excellent services in this 
work the Institute gratefully acknowledges. 

We further recommend that the President urge 
those Chapters which have not appointed auxiliary 
committees, to do so at an early date, pointing out 
to them the importance of the work to be done. 
We recommend the continuance of the committee 
and the good work it is doing. 


Judiciary 


Report of the Board of Directors 


Since the last Convention, the Judiciary Com- 
mittee has had under consideration and has reported 
to the Board its findings in seven cases, involving 
alleged unprofessional conduct on the part of 
eighteen members of the Institute. One case was 


not reported to the Board because of the request 
of the counsel for the defense to be allowed to 
review the evidence. The final action of the Board 
in each case has been made known, save two, 
which were referred back to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee for the consideration of new evidence. 


Finances 


Report of the Board of Directors 


There has been a steady increase in the work of 
the Institute, in its various committees and in its 
different branches of work. The new work under- 
taken; the wide-spreading work of the Committee 
on Public Information; and the increased activity 
of all the important committees, have increased all 
the usual expenditures. 

The Board wishes to place before the Convention 
the necessity of either curtailing the expenses, with 
the consequent curtailing of the work, of the Insti- 


tute, or raising the dues of membership. With this 
in view, the Board presents for the consideration 
of the Convention a By-Law increasing the dues, 
believing that the work should not be curtailed, but 
must inevitably keep pace with the growth of the 
Institute, and its increasing importance in the 
community. 


[Nore: By action of the Convention, the annual 
dues of both Fellows and Members were raised $5.00 
each. Membership dues are now $20.00, and Fellow- 
ship dues, $25.00.] 


The Journal 


Report of the Board of Directors 


A gratifying interest has been manifested by 
Chapters and individual members in the subjects 
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treated of in the Journal, which indicates its possi- 
bilities as an authoritative medium of information 
on all the varied activities which lie just outside 
of its greater field of architecture and the allied 
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arts, and for the awakening of our civic as well as 
our esthetic ideals. It should have the hearty 
support of every architect in the country. 


Resolution of the Convention 


Whereas, The Journal of the Institute has 
proved of very great value as a means of communi- 
cation between the Institute and its Chapters and 
members; and 


Allied 


Report of the Committee 


The Committee on Allied Arts has endeavored 
to carry into effect the establishment of an annual 
prize for collaborative work at the School of Rome, 
as suggested in its report to the Forty-sixth Con- 
vention of the Institute, and as recommended by 
resolution of that body. 

It regrets the unavoidable delays encountered 
in arranging details with the authorities of the 
Roman School, and to the end that further delays 
be avoided, it suggests that the recommendation of 
the last Convention be by this Convention made 
an instruction. 

It has taken to heart the findings of the committee 
appointed to report on the reports of standing com- 
mittees, and wishes to thank that committee for its 
support of its suggestions; it doubts, however, the 
wisdom of further extending American Institute 
machinery by adding Chapter sub-committees of 
the Committee on Allied Arts, as recommended. It 
asks, rather, to be allowed to define the full list of 
arts that are to be officially recognized as “Allied 
Arts,” and to add to the roster of the committee 
a regular representative of each art, science, or 
craft that may be so recognized. As a result of the 
last Convention’s action, a representative of the 
landscapist’s art has been added to the Committee, 
thus breaking away from the traditional triumvirate 
—Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting, and giving 
fundamental recognition once for all to “Allied Art.” 

The suggestion that its work should, to a large 
extent, be codéperative with that of the Committee 
on Education is accepted with alacrity. It goes so 
far as to hope that the Committee on Education 
may be willing to turn its most active attention 
tc the providing of means for collaborative study 
for American students right here at home. 

Mr. Blashfield’s associates in the Committee on 
Allied Arts take this opportunity to acknowledge 
their special obligation to Mr. Blashfield for so 
ably emphasizing the principles for which the com- 
mittee stands, in his admirable paper read before 
the Iast Convention, and also to Mr. Cass Gilbert 
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Whereas, This is the first opportunity which 
the Institute in Convention assembled has had to 
express its approval of the Journal, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Institute heartily commends 
the Board of Directors for having established the 
Journal, ratifies its action in connection therewith, 
and urges it to keep the Journal upon the highest 
plane of interest and efficiency. 


Arts 


for his prompt and graceful appreciation of Mr. 
Blashfield’s effort, uttered from the floor of the 
Convention. 

Summarizing the present ambitions of the com- 
mittee: It hopes that the Convention now in ses- 
sion may find it advisable to make such recommenda- 
tions, and give such instructions, as shall make the 
Institute’s proposed annual prize for collaborative 
work at the Roman School an accomplished fact. 

It hopes that steps may be taken to so modify 
our Constitution and By-Laws that a representa- 
tive of each of the arts accepted as an “Allied Art” 
may have regular membership on this committee, 
whether holding membership in the American 
Institute of Architects, or not. 

It hopes that the committee may be instructed 
to define the arts to be officially recognized as 
belonging to the allied arts group; and to add to 
its membership an eminent representative of each 
of the branches so added to the present list. 

It hopes that the Committee on Education may 
be instructed to foster in all proper ways collabora- 
tive study and the establishment of means to that 
end. 

It hopes that the Committee on Publicity and the 
Journal of the Institute may be instructed to spread 
abroad, as a fundamental Institute principle, the 
belief that sympathetic, intelligent collaboration 
among the allied arts is, and always has been, the 
only sure road to a worthy architecture in any age 
or any land. 

And, finally, it hopes that the whole membership 
of the American Institute of Architects will help 
the campaign for more effective combined effort 
in architectural work, by individually sounding a 
warning against architectural specialism, and by 
shouting, whenever and wherever possible, the 
slogan of its Allied Arts Committee—Collaboration! 

Tuomas R. KimBatt, Chairman. 


Report of the Board of Directors 
The Board commends the work of the Committee 
on Allied Arts, which deals with a subject of vital 
importance—our continued progress in the arts of 














design, and the codrdination of the various agencies 
which may be enlisted to that end. 


Resolution of the Convention 


Whereas, The Institute in Convention has 
approved in principle the establishment of an 
annual prize to be given by it for work collaborative 
in the three arts, to be done in the American 
Academy in Rome, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors of the 


Government 


Report of the Board of Directors 


At present all plans for buildings under the 
Treasury Department, unless otherwise specifically 
directed by Congress, must be prepared in the office 
of the Supervising Architect, while in other depart- 
ments they are not so restricted. (The repeal of the 
Tarsney Act has brought about a condition with 
respect to government architecture which remains 
the subject of anxious consideration by the Board.) 
Although the office of the Supervising Architect of 
the Treasury contains more than 250 employees, 
it is several years behind in its work, and this con- 
dition will continue and become aggravated with 
each successive session of Congress. 

The Board believes that conditions are now 
favorable for concerted action. It now seems time 
to advocate the establishment of a Department 
of the Fine Arts which shall have complete control 
of government architecture and the allied arts. 
With a Bureau on the lines of the office of the Super- 
vising Architect of the Treasury, representing the 
government as an enlightened client, and controlling 
the planning, construction and cost of all work, 
the Government would be in a position to take full 
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American Institute of Architects be instructed to 
establish such a prize out of any funds available 
therefor, or to secure other suitable financial 
provision for such establishment, and further, be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors be and are 
hereby requested seriously to consider the scheme 
for reorganizing the Committee on Allied Arts, as 
suggested in the report of that committee, and to 
take such steps in connection therewith as it may 
deem wise. 


Architecture 


advantage of the best architectural and other 
artistic service in the country and place its public 
work on the highest plane. 


Resolution of the Convention 


That it is the sense of this Convention that some 
orderly system should be adopted by the United 
States Government in the designing of its buildings, 
monuments, etc., and in the purchase, selection, 
and acceptance of sculpture, paintings, and other 
works of art, whereby the services of those archi- 
tects, sculptors, and painters best qualified for such 
work may be made available; that the Board of 
Directors be requested to have prepared proposals 
for legislation along the broadest practical lines, 
to give effect to this resolution, the same to be sub- 
mitted, if possible, to the next Convention of the 
Institute; and that, in the meantime, the Board be 
requested, if it deem such a course wise, to prepare 
proposals for legislation for submission to Congress, 
whereby the congestion in the Treasury Department 
may be relieved by the employment, through 
selection by competition ,of architects in private 
practice, for the work in that department. 


House Committee 


Report of the Committee to Consider 
Reports of Standing Committees 


The Report of the House Committee contains 
many matters suited for action by the Board of 


Directors rather than by the Convention, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Report of the House Com- 
mittee be referred to the Board of Directors for 
such action as it may deem wise. 


Institute Publications 


Resolution of the Convention 


Whereas, The Standing Committee on Institute 
Publications has been instructed to edit and pub- 
lish the Proceedings of this Convention, now there- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That it be instructed to do so at the 





earliest possible day; that it be given full power to 
condense and abbreviate the Proceedings and that 
it be instructed not to include any matter the pub- 
lication of which seems to it undesirable or ill- 
advised; provided, however, that all its work be 
subject to the approval of the President of the 
Institute. 
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Competitions 


[Note: The Report of this Committee was printed 
in full in the December Journal.| 

The principal action of the Convention upon the 
Report of the Committee on Competitions was to 
transfer, by resolution, to the Standing Committee 
on Competitions, certain final authority which has 
heretofore been vested solely in the Board of Direc- 
tors, which includes, among other things, the right 
to waive the code in such instances as it may deem 
wise. The committee is at work revising the Com- 
petition Code, in conformity with amendments 
approved by the Convention, and until the revised 
form has been approved by the Board of Directors, 
the present code will remain in force. 


Report of the Board of Directors 


The influence of the Institute upon competition 
practice has been increasingly apparent since it 
first formulated rules for such service, and at the 
present time a majority of the more important 
competitions are conducted in consonance with 
the advice of the American Institute of Architects. 

It is also interesting to note that a considerable 
percentage of those not so conducted are largely 
influenced by our standards, showing a growing 
tendency in the direction of orderly procedure in 
competition practice generally, and a great advance 
over conditions prevailing a decade ago. 

The Board therefore recommends that members 
invited to take part in competitions insist on con- 


ditions upholding the standards established by the 
Institute, and use their best efforts to convince 
owners that programs which do not contain the 
guaranties asked for cannot be expected to enlist 
the service of the profession. 

During the year the Board has been appealed 
to to waive certain provisions of the code in several 
programs which could not be given the Institute’s 
approval by the standing or its sub-committees. 
In those instances where the spirit of the circular 
was maintained, and where unusual conditions 
necessitated unusual provisions, the Institute’s 
approval was given by the Board, and where such 
conditions did not exist, the Institute’s approval 
was withheld. 


Resolution of the Convention 


There has been presented to the 
Convention a typical form of competition program, 
which may prove useful in presenting the Insti- 
tute’s point of view to owners, and may with further 
study prove to be a step in the simplification and 
standardization of competition programs, therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Standing Committee on Com- 
petitions be requested to study and improve the 
form, to the end that it may, with the approval 
of the Board of Directors, become an Institute 
document for the use of the Chapters, members, and 
the public. 


Whereas, 


Relations of Chapters 


Report of the Committee to Consider 
Reports of Special Committees 


The substance of this report was transmitted to 
the Convention in the form of a series of amend- 
ments to the By-Laws—Article IV, Section 4; 
Article VI, Section 6; Article V, Section 7. 

[Nore: See the Journal for November.] 


Report of the Board of Directors 


During the year Chapters have been organized 
and duly chartered in Columbus, Ohio; North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Texas. Movements 
are on foot at the present time to organize Chapters 
in Virginia, Alabama, Florida, and Toledo, Ohio. 

The By-Law proposed by the Board is presented 
for the consideration of the Convention to meet and 
correct the anomalous conditions existing in many 


Chapters, where the Institute membership is 
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outweighed by the non-Institute membership 
This, in many instances, creates an intolerable 
condition and a confusion in the minds of the mem- 
bers and of the public, owing to the participation, 
through inadvertence or otherwise, of their non- 
Institute members in Institute affairs. The Board 
believes it to be wrong in principle that the Chapters, 
which are only portions of the Institute in their 
respective localities, should include in their voting 
membership those who are not members of the 
Institute. 

The Board believes also that a closer relation 
between the Chapters and the Institute would be 
brought about if their committees were rearranged 
on the lines already adopted for the Committees 
on Competition, on Education, and on Public 
Information. 

In this way, each Chapter would have local 
committees corresponding with the committees 
of the Institute. 
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Resolution of the Convention 


Whereas, An anomalous condition exists in the 
affairs of the American Institute of Architects, 
through the fact that many Chapters have a class 
of members known as Chapter members, who are, 
in some Chapters more numerous than the Insti- 
tute members, and who are not members of the 
Institute, who contribute no funds to its main- 
tenance, who are not directly amenable to its 
discipline, and who nevertheless, through their 
right to vote for delegates to Institute Conventions, 
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have representation therein, and thus secure a 
voice and vote in the Institute council, without 
the responsibilities and duties properly concomitant 
therewith, now therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Board of Directors be and 
they are hereby instructed thoroughly to study the 
entire subject above presented, and all matters 
connected therewith, and to propose in time for 
action at the next Convention such amendments 
to the Constitution and By-Laws as they may deem 
wise in the premises. 


Legislation 


Report of Committee 


The Special Committee on Legislation appointed 
by the Directors, pursuant to a resolution passed 
at the Annual Convention of 1911, submits the 
following report: 

This committee has been in communication with 
the secretaries of the several Chapters relative to 
the laws existing in the different states, and those 
proposed for the registration of architects. 

The attention of the Chapters has been called 
to the desirability of uniformity in these laws, and 
of their expressing the higher ideals of the profession, 
notably in connection with the general educational 
requirements of students before entering upon the 
study of architecture and their preparation for 
practice. 

It is recommended that the officers of Chapters 
contemplating the submission of registration laws 
to the legislature should communicate with this 
committee, and thereby obtain information as to 
the details of such laws as may, in the committee’s 
estimation, be the most desirable. 

While it is not probable that every state legis- 
lature would accept in its entirety any draft of a 
law that might seem to the Institute to be its best 
form, the effort should be made to secure as many 
of the desirable features as possible. 

I. C. HoLpEN, Chairman. 


[Nore: This report also contained a tabulated 
statement of the conditions existing throughout the 
country, a summary of which was printed in the June 


issue of the Journal and is, therefore, not here re- 
peated.} 


Report of the Committee to Consider 
Reports of Special Committees 


This report concerns only laws governing regis- 
tration of architects, and the states in which laws 
exist, those where they are contemplated, and those 
where not contemplated. The recommendations 
of the committee that officers of Chapters in states 
contemplating registration laws should communi- 
cate with the Institute Committee on Legislation, 
and obtain detail of such laws as may be desirable, 
is wise. Any steps which can be taken to secure 
uniformity of laws governing registration is to be 
commended. 

We recommend the acceptance of the report, and 
continuance of the committee. The report of this 
committee suggests the question of just how far 
its activities should extend. The passage of Em- 
ployers’ Liability and Compensation Laws in many 
of the states affects the architect in common with 
all employers of labor. Factory-inspection laws add 
to the responsibility of the architect, as these 
laws control during the construction of the build- 
ing as well as after the occupation. 

If the work of the Committee on Legislation 
is not confined to the specific topic of registration 
covered in its report, the consideration of legisla- 
tion concerning compensation of employer’s lia- 
bility, with a view to defining the position of the 
architect, could be taken up with profit. 


Institute Membership 


Report of Committee 


The Special Committee on Institute Membership 
begs leave to report the election during the year 
1913 of sixty-five members, two of whom were 
reinstated. In the same period, eleven were lost 





through resignation and death, and nine were 
dropped, leaving a net gain for the year of forty-five. 
Under the circumstances, this is considered a fairly 
satisfactory result. The rather strenuous campaign 
of the year before, in which over one hundred mem- 
bers were elected, left the field pretty well gone over, 
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and it should also be remembered that the net 
result for this year is reached after deducting fifteen 
members lost, six of whom resigned and nine were 
dropped, some being presumably out of sympathy 
with the organization, and useless in advancing 
its aims and ideals. 

The result during the last two years, the period 
in which the committee has been working, would 
seem to justify the existence of a Standing Com- 
mittee on Membership. For many years prior to 
1911 the growth of the Institute was very small, 


Quantity 


Report of the Committee to Consider 
Reports of Special Committees 
This report deals with a change in the method 
of computing building costs, and among other 
things claims a reduction of 7 per cent reduction 
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varying from forty in 1907 and 1908, to only seven 
in 1910, and while it cannot be claimed that the 
recent gains have been altogether due to the efforts 
of the committee, it has undoubtedly contributed 
very largely to this increase. The next year should 
see the rate of gain considerably enlarged, for it 
is hoped that the Journal will prove to be a medium 
through which the advantages and desirability 
of Institute membership may be more generally 
conveyed, Joun Hatt Rankin, Chairman. 


Surveying 


in the cost of buildings in case their recommended 
method of quantity surveying is adopted, a state- 
ment the accuracy of which we rather question. 

We endorse the three recommendations of the 
committee as incorporated in its report. 


Electrical Code and Fire Protection 


Report of the Committee to Consider 
Reports of Special Committees 


The Institute is to be congratulated on the suc- 
cessful codperation with the National Fire Protec- 
tive Association, which will be of great berefit to 
the public in conserving life and property without 
undue expense and complication. Distinction has 
been conferred upon our representative, Mr. 
Robert D. Kohn, in making him president of the 
National Association, with all its vast interests 


Architects’ Bureau 


Report of the Committee 


The President of the Institute, learning that 
there had been established, by a member of the 
Institute, Mr. Sullivan W. Jones, a Bureau of 
Technical Service for Architects, appointed a com- 
mittee to inquire into the scope and purpose of the 
bureau. 

This committee reported to the Board of Direc- 
tors at its meeting in New Orleans, Monday, 
December 1, 1913, outlining the field of work to 
be covered by the bureau, and stating that it had 


and ramifications, and the thanks of the Institute 
are due to Mr. Kohn for his active interest in the 
N. F. P. A., and its relation to the interests served 
by the Institute. We recommend the acceptance 
of the report and the continuance of the committee. 


Special Committee on Fire Protection 

In this matter, Mr. F. H. Wentworth made an 
able address, reporting a series of meetings with a 
number of Chapters of the Institute, which was 
enthusiastically received by the Convention. 


of Technical Service 


found the bureau to contain great promise of in- 
creased efficiency in the work of architects and of 
usefulness to them. 

This committee was continued and instructed 
to make further and more detailed report at an 
early date. 

The committee intends shortly to examine the 
methods and intentions of the bureau, and to make 
a report to the Board of Directors sufficiently in 
detail to enable them to determine the relation which 
the Institute should hold to the bureau. 

Frank Mixes Day, Chairman. 


International Congress of Architects 
Report of the Committee 


The next Congress will take place in St. Petersburg, Russia, in the spring of 1915. 


[Note: See preliminary program on page 


52 of this issue.] 
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Architectural Exhibit at San Francisco, 1915 


Report of the Committee 


The committee appointed to make a report to 
the Board of Directors of the Institute as to the 
advisability and practicability of an architectural 
exhibit in connection with the San Francisco Ex- 
position in 1915 begs to report as follows: 

1. It is recommended that the Executive Com- 
mittee request the directors of the exposition to 
assign approximately 3,000 square feet of floor 
area in the Palace of Fine Arts for the purpose 
of an architectural exhibit; that in making this 
request the Executive Committee notify the direc- 
tors of the exposition that the Institute will, in 
case this assignment is made, appoint a suitable 
committee to take full charge of the selection of 
exhibits, and the arrangement and hanging of the 
same, provided the directors of the exposition are 
willing to delegate this power to the Institute. 

2. The Institute should undertake no responsi- 
bility in the matter of defraying any part of the 
expense of such exhibit. 

3. A member of the Institute, resident in San 
Francisco, should be appointed as chairman of the 
exhibition committee, and this appointment should 
be made in advance of the request of the directors 
of the exposition, in order that the chairman may 
be empowered to discuss with the directors of the 
exposition and the chief of the Department of Fine 
Arts all questions as to the exact jurisdiction of 


The Progress of the Park 


City of W 


Report of the Board of Directors 


As the American Institute of Architects secured 
the appointment of the Park Commission, and has, 
during the past twelve years, striven to see that the 
future development of the city was in accordance 
with these plans, we should feel very much grati- 
fied at the action of the last Congress, which finally 
approved the site and design for the Lincoln 
Memorial, in accordance with the Park Commission 
plans. This, with the previous location of the Grant 
Monument, fixes two of the fundamental features 
of this plan, and practically guarantees the proper 
treatment of minor features. In addition to the 
location of the Lincoln Memorial, this Congress 
authorized the condemnation of property from the 


the Institute and the exposition authorities in 
connection with the architectural exhibition. 

4. The exhibit above mentioned should be 
planned in such a way as to be particularly ex- 
pressive of the development of architecture as an 
art, and should include architectural drawings and 
photographs, models and cartoons, selected with 
special reference to beauty of design. It should not 
include material illustrative of the progress in the 
science of architecture and building. As a means ol 
expressing the latter phases of architectural develop- 
ment, the Institute should recommend the allot- 
ment of space in the Liberal Arts Palace for an 
exhibit, with regard to which the Institute’s com- 
mittee should not be concerned, except as its advice 
might be called for. 

5. Provided the request for the assignment of 
space in the Department of Fine Arts is granted 
under the conditions outlined, an exhibition com- 
mittee should be appointed, under the chairmanship 
of the member above mentioned, consisting for 
the most part of members of the Institute resident 
in San Francisco, with additional members in the 
other principal cities. 

6. In case the above recommendations are ap- 
proved by the Board of Directors of the Institute, 
the present committee will immediately proceed 
to formulate more detailed suggestions as to the 
plan and scope of the proposed exhibition. 

J. Monroe Hew ert, Chairman. 


Commission Plans of the 
ashington 


river to Rock Creek Park along the valley of Rock 
Creck. This fixes another feature of this plan, a 
parkway connection between the Potomac River 
and Rock Creek Park. 

The memorial bridge, which the Park Commission 
plans show connecting Arlington with the Mall, was 
also advanced by Congress authorizing an appro- 
priation of $25,000 to secure plans for this memorial 
bridge across the Potomac. The Institute receives, 
as it deserves, the credit, not only with congressmen, 
but with civilians throughout the country, of being 
the instrument in initiating and securing these 
great measures, looking to the future orderly, har- 
monious and artistic development of the national 
capital. 
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The degree of Fellowship was conferred by the 
Institute upon the following members: 


Alden, Charles H. . . . ... . (M. 1906) 
Austm,JomC. ....... . (ML i902) 
Cret, Paul P. (M. 1908) 


Egan, James J. (M. 1908) 
Fenner, Burt L. (M. 1908) 
Isham, Norman M. . (M. 1905) 


Fellowships 
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Jensen, Elmer C. . (M. 1902) 
Kendall, Henry H. : . (M. 1900) 
Klauder, Charles Zeller . . (M. 1901) 
Lawrence, Ellis F. . (M. 1909) 
Morris, Benjamin Wistar . (M. 1907) 
Platt, Charles A. . . (M. 1908) 
Skeel, Albert E. . (M. 1901) 
Stotz, Edward . . (M. 1899) 
Temple, Seth J. . (M. 1907) 


Amendment to the Constitution Adopted by the Convention 


ARTICLE IV 
OFFICERS 


The officers of the Institute shall be a Presi- 
dent, a First and Second Vice-President, a 


Secretary, and a Treasurer, all of whom shall be 
Fellows. 

There shall be a Board of Directors, consisting 
of the five above named officers, ex-officio, and such 
additional members as shall be prescribed by the 
By-Laws. 


Amendments to the By-Laws as Adopted by the Convention 


ARTICLE | 
MEMBERS 


SECTION 2. APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 

Every person desiring to be admitted as a Mem- 
ber shall be required to pass, or shall have passed, 
such examination or examinations as may be direc- 
ted from time to time by the Board of Directors. 
An applicant holding a degree in architecture in 
any institution recognized by the Board of Directors 
shall qualify in such other manner as shall, from 
time to time, be required by the Board. 

A fee of five dollars shall accompany each appli- 
cation for membership, and upon the election of 
the applicant this amount shall be credited on 
account of the initiation fee. In the event of the 
applicant failing to be elected, the Institute shall 
retain the fee. 


ARTICLE V 
INITIATION FEE AND ANNUAL DUES 
SECTION 4. PENALTY FOR NON-PAYMENT. 

The names of all members who are in arrears for 
the annual dues of two years or more may, at the 
discretion of the Board, be read aloud at the Annual 
Convention. Members in arrears for the annual dues 
for five years or more may be dropped from the 
Institute. 


ARTICLE IX 
OFFICERS 


SECTION 4. SECRETARY. 
The Secretary shall be elected at the Annual 
Convention to serve for one year. 
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The Secretary shall approve and sign the records 
of the Annual Convention of the Institute, of the 
meetings of the Board of Directors, and of the 
Executive Committee. The Secretary shall con- 
duct the correspondence of the Institute. He may 
delegate such portions of it as he sees fit to the 
Executive Officer. 

The Secretary shall be the keeper of the Seal of 
the Institute. 

The Secretary shall prepare on behalf of the 
Board of Directors an annual report which he shall 
submit to the Board for consideration and ap- 
proval at its meeting preceding the Annual Con- 
vention. 

The records and correspondence of the Secretary 
shall at all reasonable times be open to the inspec- 
tion of the Institute. 


SECTION 5. TREASURER. 
(Replacing present 5, which will be Section 6.) 


The Treasurer shall be elected at the Annual 
Convention to serve for one year. 

The Treasurer shall exercise an oversight over 
all the financial affairs of the Institute. He shall 
collect and, under the direction of the Board of 
Directors, shall disburse the funds of the Institute. 

There shall also be an Assistant Treasurer, which 
shall be a Trust Company, designated by the Board 
of Directors, which shall be the custodian of the 
funds of the Institute under such regulations as 
the Board may adopt. 
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The Treasurer shall be ex-officio a member of the 
Committee on Finance, and shall perform such 
other duties as the Board may direct. 

The Treasurer shall report at the Annual Con- 
vention and, when required, at any meeting of the 
Board of Directors. 


SEcTION 6. AUDITORS. 


(Section 5 to be Section 6.) 

Change last paragraph to read: 

Expense for expert assistance will be paid for by 
the Institute, but only when specifically authorized 
by the Board and the amount stated in such authori- 
zation. 


ARTICLE XIII. 
(Present Article XIII to be Article XIV.) 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY. 


There shall be an Executive Secretary, not 
necessarily a member of the Institute, who shall be 
appointed by the Board of Directors on such terms 
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as the Board may determine, and he shall be directly 
responsible to the Board, and, when the Board is 
not in session, to the Secretary. He shall have his 
offices in the headquarters of the Institute at Wash- 
ington, and will have charge of these offices. 

The Executive Secretary shall conduct such 
correspondence as may be delegated to him by the 
Secretary. He shall act as recording Secretary at 
the Annual Convention, and at all meetings of the 
Board of Directors and of the Executive Committee, 
and also when directed by the President at meetings 
of standing or special committees. The records of 
the Annual Convention, and of the meetings of the 
Board and of the Executive Committee shall be 
subject to revision by, and shall be signed by the 
Secretary. 

He shall perform such other duties as the Board 
may direct. 

The records and correspondence of the Executive 
Secretary, except in relation to the qualifications of 
candidates for membership, shall at all reasonable 
times be open for inspection by members of the 
Institute. 


Post-Convention Notes 


A Day With the Architects League of 
Memphis 


In addition to the delights and rewards derived 
from the Convention in New Orleans, a further 
opportunity for pleasure and profit was reserved 
for those delegates who were able to accept the 
invitation of the Architects’ League of Memphis 
to be its guests on Saturday, December 6. Thirteen 
members of the Institute availed themselves of 
the opportunity, and were made welcome by the 
Architects of Memphis with such a spirit of 
genuine hospitality and professional brotherhood 
as forever to dispel any lingering suggestion that 
the practice of architecture is sectional, unrelated, 
and without a universal aspect. 

The four principal features of the entertainment 
provided an opportunity to view the city, its public 
buildings and its extensive park system, a luncheon 
at the Country Club, a private view of the Archi- 
tectural Exhibition, and, finally a dinner to the 
departing guests. Such brief mention cannot convey 
any adequate idea of the enjoyment and benefit 
derived from each feature of the program. The 
magnitude of the parkway plan, and the extent 
and perfection of its development, elicited many 
expressions of amazement and enthusiasm. The 
city of Memphis is to be congratulated upon her 
prevision, and her future generations are guaranteed 
an inheritance beyond price. 
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The Architectural Exhibition, the first one of the 
Architects’ League of Memphis, also afforded a 
pleasurable surprise, in that it was much smaller, 
in number of exhibited drawings, than is usually 
the case, but its high average excellence gave 
evidence of that careful selection and elimination 
which has not always characterized the exhibitions 
of other organizations. Indeed, it is an inspiring 
and encouraging sign to find a young and, presu- 
mably, inexperienced, organization in a_ territory 
whose professional ideals and standards are at 
least undiscovered to the wider world, making its 
debut with an assurance of wisdom and refinement 
of detail usually ascribed to those only who have 
learned to avoid the pitfalls suggested by experience. 
The catalogue of the exhibition is a souvenir to 
cherish. It is tastefully designed and printed, and 
entirely free from the advertisements which have 
become anathema in such publications. 

The enthusiasm of the day was progressive and 
culminated, at the parting dinner, in the definite 
formation of a temporary organization with an 
ultimate object of the establishing of a Tennessee 
Chapter of the A. I. A. That such visits as this one 
to Memphis should furnish an incentive and an 
example for other similar events, wherever possible 
throughout the country, was the unanimous and 
hearty opinion of those members of the Institute 
who enjoyed the hospitality of the architects of 
Memphis on this occasion, 








In Memoriam 


George Browne Post 


Diep NOVEMBER 30, IQI3 
Admitted to the Institute in 1860; to Fellowship in 1864 


The American Institute of Architects, in Con- 
vention assembled, has learned with profound regret 
of the death of its former President, George B. Post, 
who, fifty-three years ago, became a member of 
the American Institute of Architects. 

From 1860 to the time his constant 
attendance at the Board meetings and Conventions 
are recorded in the proceedings. 
ingly of 


present 


He gave unstint- 
his time, forcibly impressing his views, 
which were broad and fine, upon the profession and 
the public. His principles and practice were con- 
servative, sensible and truthful; his high ideals 
leading to good practice, sound construction, and 
effective design. 

As a member, Secretary and President of the 
Institute, his efforts contributed to the advance- 
ment of the society and to its standing as a 
strictly professional body. He exerted himself zeal- 
ously in the public service, striving for high stand- 
ards of education, safety and construction, efficiency 
in planning, and justice in practice. During the 
past fifty years his influence upon the profession 
has been widespread, through the education and 
instruction of those men who have imbibed his 
ideals through his office, and through his untiring 
work in the Institute. 

His influence was national in the effective and 
impressive way in which, during the last twenty 
years, he presented measures of value and impor- 
tance to the profession, to the public, to members 
of the Senate and House of Representatives and to 
cabinet officers and to presidents of the United 
States. 

Appreciation of his services to the profession and 
to the public is attested by many honors which have 
been conferred upon him. 

He was a member of the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters, a member of the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, Past-Secretary and Past-Presi- 
dent of the American Institute of Architects, mem- 
ber of the American Section of the International 
Congress of Architects, Honorary Corresponding 
Member of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, France, 
and recipient of the highest honor in the gift of. the 
American Institute of Architects—its gold medal. 

Among the many notable structures designed 
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by him are the New York Produce Exchange, the 
New York Stock Exchange, the Equitable Build- 
ing, New York, the Prudential Insurance Building, 
Newark, Liberal Arts Building, World’s Columbian 
Exposition, the residence of Cornelius Vanderbilt 
in New York, and the College of the City of New 
York. 

He volunteered for service in the Civil War, 
going out with the 22d Regiment, New York Volun- 
teers, in which he served successfully as captain, 
major and colonel, and was officially commended 
for gallantry on the field of battle. 

Outside of his work for the advancement of the 
fine arts, he was a man of broad culture, devoted 
friendship, lovable family relations, active as a 
citizen for the good of the community, and of broad, 
public service. 


Resolution of the Convention 


Whereas, In the death of George B. Post the 
Institute has lost one of its most commanding figures 
of the last generation, 

Be it Resolved, That the American Institute of 
Architects, in Convention Assembled, hereby 
records its appreciation of those qualities and achieve- 
ments which ennobled him and his profession, and 
be it further 

Resolved, That these resolutions be spread upon 
its minutes, and that an engrossed copy be sent 
to his family. 


Resolution of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects 
9, Conduit Street 
Hanover Square, London, W. 
gth December, 1913. 
To THE SECRETARY, 
The American Institute of Architects 
At the last general meeting of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects, it was our painful duty 
to announce to the assembled members the sad news 
of the decease of Mr. George Browne Post and Pro- 
fessor Charles Babcock. Both of these distinguished 
men were Honorary Corresponding Members of the 
Royal Institute, and their loss will be widely felt 
in this country. 
At the motion of the President Mr. Reginald 

















IN 


Blomfield, the whole of the members present stand- 
ing in their places, a resolution was passed, directing 
me to record on the minutes the sincere regret of 
the Royal Institute at the decease of these distin- 
guished men, and to convey to the American Insti- 
tute of Architects a message of sympathy and con- 


Stephen 


MEMORIAM 


dolence to the architectural profession in the United 
States. 

I shall be extremely indebted to you if you will 
be good enough to lay this message before the 
Council of the American Institute of Architects. 

Ian Mac ALIsTER, Secretary. 


C. Earle 


Diep DECEMBER 12, 1913 


Admitted to the Institute in 1874; to Fellowship in 1889 


The Worcester Chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects, in special session called to take 
action upon the untimely death of its president, 
Stephen C. Earle, passed the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That we, members of the Worcester 
Chapter of the American Institute of Architects 


wish to express our personal grief at the death of 


our friend and associate, Stephen C. Earle. His 
long and honorable career as an architect and as a 
citizen has spoken for itself, and merits the highest 
praise of the profession and of the community in 
which he lived and worked. As fellow architects 


we shall always hold his work in greatest esteem 
and his personal influence in highest veneration. 
In his death we, as a body and as individuals, hav« 
suffered a loss beyond expression. He our 
leader in all professional matters, and he was out 
friend in every personal association. Our loss is 
second only to that of those to whom he occupied 
a still more intimate family relationship. 

Resolved, That this expression of our love and 
appreciation be spread upon the records and con- 
veyed to his family, to whom we tender our most 
heartfelt sympathy. 


was 


CHARLES BABCOCK (Hon. Cor. Mem.) 
Diep AuGUST 27, 1913 
Charter Member of the Institute, 1857 


ADRIANCE VAN BRUNT (F) 
Diep NoveMBER 12, 1913 
Admitted to the Institute in 1873; to Fellowship in 1889 


JAMES G. HILL (F) 
Diep DECEMBER 19, 1913 


Admitted to Fellowship in 1888 


Institute 


Several meetings of the Board of Directors were 
held in New Orleans preceding and during the Con- 
vention. Much of the business transacted related 
to the Convention. The annual report of the Board 
appears under classified headings on pages 38-47. 

The Board was informed that Mr. Henry Adams 
desired to present to the Institute the royalties ac- 
cruing from the sale of his work “Mont St. Michel 
and Chartres,” for the purpose of supplying copies 
to worthy draughtsmen and juniors in the profes- 
sion. It was resolved that the funds so accruing 
be placed in charge of the treasurer, and that their 
disposal be placed in the hands of the Committee 
on Education for the purpose stated. 


Business 





The following were admitted to membership 

in the Institute: 
William A. Edwards. Atlanta, Ga. 
Shiras Campbell Elizabeth, N. Y. 
Louis H. Rush Philadelphia, Pa 
Frank L. Baker . Seattle, Wash. 
Joseph H. Cote . Seattle, Wash. 
A. L. Loveles . Seattle, Wash. 

The San Francisco Chapter presented a request 
for authority to change its name to the Northern 
California Chapter, covering the same territory as 
at present. It was resolved that the request be 
transferred to the Committee on Chapter Rela- 
tions for investigation and report. 


Chapter Activities 


[Note: Due to the pressure on our columns by reason of the report of the Annual Convention, many 
of the items which should appear under this heading have been carried forward to February.] 


Exhibitions, Meetings, and Reunions 


Tenth International Congress of Architects, St. 


Petersburg, Russia, 1915. 


The preliminary program of subjects for dis- 
cussion has been announced as follows: 

1. The Responsibilities of Architects. 

2. Architects’ Schedule of Remuneration. 

3. The Appointment of Official Architects to 
Government and Municipal Departments. 

4. Copyright as Affecting Architects. 

5. Women as Architects. 

6. The Duties and Privileges of the Architect’s 
Profession. 

7. National and International Public Compe- 
titions, and the Position of an Architect Placed 
First in an International Competition, or Intrusted 
with Work in a Foreign Country. 

8. The “Staffelbauordnung,” or Regulations 
Affecting Building Construction, Applicable to the 
Respective Zones or Districts of a Town. 

g. Cheap Dwellings. 

10. National Characteristics in Architecture. 

11. The Evolution of the Theatre During the 
Last Twenty Years. 

12. The Preservation of Historical Monuments, 
and its Compatibility with the Economic, Hygienic, 
and Social Requirements of Towns. 





13. An Exhibition of Plans and Models of Modern 
Theatres. 

14. An Exhibition of Ancient Russian Archi- 
tecture. 


Beaux Arts Society’s Ball of the Fine Arts. 


A ball of the fine arts will be held at the Hotel 
Astor on Friday, February 20, 1914, under the 
auspices of the society of Beaux Arts Architects. 
The architects have set their hearts on making this 
the most artistic ball ever given in New York, and 
to this end they have sought the assistance of the 
other arts. Painters, sculptors, musicians, men of 
letters, and those who have achieved distinction 
in the drama and the dance will all be represented. 

The object of the ball is primarily to raise funds 
for the maintenance of the society’s educational 
activities. More than a score of ateliers or studios 
are run by members of the society in different parts 
of the country, and in these young draughtsmen 
receive free instruction in architecture from some of 
the foremost men of the profession. There are 1,400 
students on the society’s register. Prizes are given 
throughout the year, and each spring one student— 
the winner of the Paris prize—is sent abroad to 
study in the Beaux Arts at the society’s expense. 

















All those who attend will be obliged to appear in 
costumes of a certain period. The architects have 
chosen Venice of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. The ballroom will be decorated in that period, 
and there will be a Venetian féte at midnight. 

An elaborate spectacle at midnight, in which 
floats representing the culture of Venice will be 
carried to the stage, will conclude with a tableau 
representing “Venice Enthroned, ”’ after the paint- 
ing by Paul Veronese in the Doge’s Palace. 

There will be 1,500 invitations issued for the 
entertainment. The entire ballroom will be trans- 
formed to represent the art and architecture of 
Venice of that period, and the boxes will be made to 
represent Venetian loggias. A box of honor will 
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be set aside for the President and Mrs. Wilson, the 
French Ambassador and Madame Jusserand, and 
Mayor Mitchel and Mrs. Mitchel. 

The general committee in charge of the ball 
is composed of: William T. Aldrich, Grosvenor 
Atterbury, Donn Barber, Wendell P. Blagden, 
Archibald M. Brown, George S. Chappell, William 
Emerson, Ernest Flagg, J. H. Freedlander, Howard 
Greebley, Thomas Hastings, Joseph H. Hunt, 
Henry Hornbostel, Everett V. Meeks, Louis R. 
Metcalfe, Kenneth Murchison, Jr.; James W. 
O’Conner, James O. Post, I. N. Phelps Stokes, 
W. N. Taylor, Breck Trowbridge, Arthur Ware, 
Alexander B. Trowbridge, Lloyd Warren, and 
Whitney Warren. 


Scholarships 


Le Brun Traveling Scholarship 
Preliminary Notice 


The second biannual competition for the Le 
Brun Traveling Scholarship, founded by Pierre L. 
Le Brun, will be held in the early spring of 1914. 
It is open to any architect, a citizen or resident of 
the United States, between twenty-three and thirty 
years of age, and who is not, nor has been, the bene- 
ficiary of any other traveling scholarship, and who 
has had at least three years’ experience as draughts- 
man or practising architect. The amount is $1,000, 
the period of the scholarship not less than six months. 

Each competitor must be nominated by a mem- 
ber of the New York Chapter, A.I.A., who shall 
certify in writing that the above conditions are 
fulfilled by the nominee, and that in his opinion 
the nominee is deserving of the scholarship. 


All persons who are eligible and desire to compete 
are requested to send their applications to the under- 
signed before January 15, 1914. Applications must 
be accompanied by a statement of residence, 
citizenship, age, experience, and general qualifica- 
tions, and by the necessary nomination and certifi- 
cation from a member of the New York Chapter, 
A.I.A. Those not having the acquaintance of a 
member of the Chapter may avail themselves of 
the service of any well-known architect, who can 
vouch for them to a member of the New York 
Chapter with whom he is acquainted. 

Architects throughout the country are requested 
to bring this notice to the attention of their eligible 
draughtsmen.—H. Van Buren Magonigle, Chair- 
man, Committee on Le Brun Traveling Scholarship, 
1o1 Park Avenue, New York City. 


Notice of Competitions to be Held 


Acting under authority granted by the common 
council of the city of Detroit, Michigan, by resolu- 
tions of November 25, 1913, the Detroit City Plan 
and Improvement Commission announces that it 
will institute a competition for the selection of an 
architect to design and supervise the construction 
of a fountain to be erected in Belle Isle Park, city 
of Detroit, to be known as the James Scott Fountain. 
The sum available for the work amounts to $350,000. 

The competition will be conducted in accordance 
with the regulations of The American Institute of 
Architects. It will be in two stages: The first 


stage will be open to all architects resident in the 
United States, who, from their experience and 
training, are, in the opinion of the committee, 
capable of carrying out this important work. The 
second stage of the competition will be limited to no 





more than ten competitors, at least six of whom 
will be chosen by a jury from those competing in the 
first stage. The competitors in the second-stage 
competition will receive compensation. 

The commission has employed as professional 
advisor Prof. E. J. A. Duquesne, of Harvard 
University, architect of the French Government, 
and will be assisted by him in the conduct of the 
competition and choice of competitors. 

The commission invites architects who desire 
to compete to send their names, addresses, and 
qualifications as to experience and training to Prof. 
E. J. A. Duquesne, Robinson Hall, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass., before noon, Feb- 
ruary I, 1914. 

Detroit City PLAN AND IMPROVEMENT COMMISSION 


Charles Moore, President. 
T. Glenn Phillips, Secretary. 
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ADVERTISING INDEX 


LIST OF HEADINGS 


This index and the advertising in 
this Journal is divided into fifteen 
general groups following the usual 
order of a specification as follows: 


ARCHITECTS’ MATERIALS 
CONTRACTORS 
MASONS’ MATERIALS 


FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION AND MA- 
TERIALS 


ROOFING, WATERPROOFING AND 
FLOORING MATERIALS 


IRON AND OTHER METAL WORK 
CARPENTERS’ MATERIALS 
BUILDERS’ HARDWARE 

HEATING AND COOKING APPARATUS 
PLUMBING MATERIALS 

ELECTRICAL MATERIALS 


PAINTERS’ AND DECORATORS’ MA- 
TERIALS 


WORKERS IN WOOD 
MACHINERY IN GENERAL 
MISCELLANEOUS 


ARCHITECTS’ MATERIALS 


E. G. SOLTMANN 
134-140 W. 29th St., New York (Page xxx) 
Documents, Standard A. I. A. 


MASONS’ MATERIALS 


ATLANTIC TERRA COTTA CO. 
1170 Broadway, New York (Page vii) 
Terra Cotta, Architectural 


NORTHWESTERN TERRA COTTA CO. 
2525 Clybourn Ave., Chicago (Page x) 
Terra Cotta, Architectural 


ECONOMY CONCRETE CO. 
New Haven, Conn. (Page viii) 
Concrete Stone 


BOSTWICK STEEL LATH CO. 
Niles, Ohio (Page xi) 

Conductor Pipe 

Corner Bead 

Eaves Trough 

Metal Lath 


HYDRAULIC-PRESS BRICK CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. (Page ix) 
Face Brick 


H. W. COVERT CO. 

71 Murray Street, New York 
Fireplace Throats and Dampers 
Ash-Dumps for Hearths 
Ash-pit Doors 
Smoke Chambers 
Thimbles, Cast-Iron 

Kitchen Ventilators 


WATERTITE DRAIN & SCUPPER 


O., Inc. 
71 Murray St., New York (x) 
Scuppers 


FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION AND MATERIALS 


GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 
Youngstown, Ohio (Page xiii) 
Lath, “Herringbone” 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO. 
Detroit, Mich. (Page xxviii) 

Concrete Reinforcement: Kahn Trussed Bar, 

Rib Bars, Rib Metal 

Sheathing, Hy-Rib 

Lath, Rib 

Studs, Rib 

Corner Beads, Steel 
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TURNER CONSTRUCTION CO. 
11 Broadway, New York (Page xiv) 
Contractors and Engineers 
Reinforced Concrete Construction 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR CO. 


Jamestown, New York (Page xii) 
Doors, Windows and Trim, Hollow-metal 


ROOFING, WATERPROOFING AND 
FLOORING MATERIALS 


N. & G. TAYLOR CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Page xxviii) 
Tin Plates 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO. 
Detroit, Mich. (Page xxviii) 
Water- and Damp-proofings 


AMERICAN FLOORING CO., INC. 
1170 Broadway, New York (Page ii) 


Floors, Plastic Linoleum 


E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. 
57 Pitts Street, Boston, Mass. (Page xxix) 
Ventilators 


G. DROUVE CO. 
7 Conn. (Page xvi) 
180 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl. 
Skylights, gers Pluvius” Putty yle ess 
Sash Operators, “‘Straight-Push,” ‘Lovell’”’ and 
Worm and Gear 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS CO. 

Allegheny Ave. and Memphis Sts., Phila- 

delphia 
Sash Operators 
Skylights 


Page xvi 


IRON AND OTHER METAL WORK 
THE GORHAM COMPANY ARCHI- 
TECTURAL BRONZE 
5th Ave., at 36th St., New York (Page iv) 


Bronze, Architectural 


NATIONAL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
1716 Sansom St., Philadelphia (Page ii) 
Casements, Steel or Bronze 
Skylights, ——— 
Sash, Ajax, Steel 
Stairs, Interlocking Steel 
Greenhouses and Conservatories, Steel 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO. 
Detroit, Mich. (Page xxviii) 
Window Sash, United Steel 


CUTLER MAIL CHUTE CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. (Page xv) 
Mail Chutes 


METALLIC FURNITURE DEPART- 
MENT OF THE VAN DORN IRON 
WORKS CO 


Cleveland, Ohio (Page xxvii) 
Filing Equipment, Steel 
Furniture, Steel 

H. W. COVERT CO. 

71 Murray Street, New York 


Clothes Posts, Removable 
Coal Windows 
Plinths for Porch Columns 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS CO. 
Allegheny Ave. and Memphis St., Phila- 
delphia age xvi) 
Sash Operators 
Steel Sash 


CARPENTERS’ MATERIALS 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 
546 West Broadway, New York (Pages xxix 


and xxxi) 


Sidewalk Hoists 
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CHAS. K. ERNST 

1001 E. Ferry St., Buffalo, N. Y. ( 
Ash Lifts 
Sidewalk Doors 


Page xxix) 


STORM MANUFACTURING CO. 
40 Vesey Street, Newark, N. J. 


Dumb-waiters and Elevators 


BURDETT-ROWNTREE MFG. CO. 
Chicago and New York (Page xxv) 


Dumb-waiters, Electric 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE 


SARGENT & COMPANY 
94 Centre Street, New York (Page xvii) 
GRANT PULLEY AND HARDWARE CoO. 
3 W. 29th St., New York (Page xxviii 


Door Hangers 


HEATING APPARATUS 


RICHARDSON & BOYNTON CoO. 

31 West 31st Street, New York (Page xviii) 
Boilers, Steam and Hot-Water 
Furnaces, Warm-Air 
Ranges 


PLUMBING MATERIALS 


L. WOLFF MANUFACTURING CO. 
Chicago, Ill. (Page xxvi) 
SPEAKMAN SUPPLY & PIPE CO. 
Wilmington, Del. (Page xix) 

Baths, Shower 
E. B. BADGER & SONS CO. 
57 Pitts Street, Boston, Mass. (Page xxix) 


Boilers, Range 
Sinks, Metal 


THE HOTCHKISS, VAIL & GARRI- 
SON CO. 
104 East 41st St., New York (Page xix) 
Plumbing Fixtures 


ELECTRICAL MATERIALS 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
Schenectady, N. Y. (Page iii) 
Circuit Breakers 
Gasolene Electric Gener ating Sets 
Heating and Cooking Devices 
Lamps, Arc 
Motors 
Panel Boards 
Reflectors and Diffuses 
Switchboards 
Wiring Devices 
Wire and Cable 
Theatre Equipment 
Electric Apparatus 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. 
Harrison, N. J. (Page iii) 

Lamps, Edison Mazda 
WESTERN ELECTRIC Co. 
463 West St., New York 


Telephones 


PAINTERS’ AND DECORATORS’ MATERIALS 
NATIONAL LEAD CO. 
111 Broadway, New York (Page xx) 
White Lead 
MATHESON LEAD CO. 
Long Island City, N. Y. (Page xxi) 
White Lead 
NEW JERSEY ZINC CO. 
55 Wall St., New York (Page vi) 


Zine Oxide, French Process and American 
Process 
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LIST OF CHAPTERS OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, continued 


Kansas City CHapTer, 1890.—President, Benjamin J. 
Lubschez, 200 Reliance Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
Secretary, Chas. Opel, 526 National Reserve Bank 
Building, Kansas City Mo. Acting Secretary, Chas. 
H. Payson, 713 Scarrett Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

Chairman of Committee on Public Information, B. J. 
Lubschez, 200 Reliance Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

Date of Meetings, first Wednesday (after first Tuesday) 
of every month. 

LoutstaNA CHAPTER, 1910.—President, Chas. A. Favrot, 
505 Perrin Building, New Orleans, La. Secretary, 
M. H. Goldstein, Perrin Building, New Orleans, La. 

Chairman of Committee on Public Information, F. 
MacDonnell, 820 Hennen Building, New Orleans, La. 

Date of Meetings, quarterly (New Orleans) ; annual, "Jan. 

LouIsvILLE CHAPTER, 1908.—President, Arthur Loomis, 
Todd Building, Louisville, Ky. Secretary, Val. 
Collins, Paul Jones Building, Louisville, Ky. 

Chairman of Committee on Public Information, Arthur 
Loomis, Todd Building, Louisville, Ky. 

Date of Meetings, first Wednesday (except July, August 
and September); annual, January. 

MicHIGAN CHAPTER, 1887.—President, Leon Coquard, 
169 First Street, Detroit, Mich. Secretary, Marcus 
R. Burrowes, 701 Trussed Concrete Building, Detroit, 
Mich. 

Chairman of Committee on Public Information, Arthur 
H. Scott, 2326 Dime Savings Bank Bldg., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Date of Meetings, first Tuesday (except July, August and 
September), (Detroit); annual, January. 

MINNESOTA CHAPTER, 1892.—President, Edwin H. Hewitt, 
716 Fourth Avenue, South Minneapolis, Minn. 
Secretary Edwin H. Brown, 716 Fourth Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Chairman of Committee on Public Information, George 
A. Chapman, 320 Auditorium Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Date of Meetings, when called (Minneapolis); annual, 
October. 

New Jersey CHaptrer, 1900.—President, George S. 
Drew, State House, Trenton, N. J. Secretary, Hugh 
Roberts, 1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N 

Chairman of Committee on Public Instruction, George 
S. Drew, 15 Washington Avenue, Grantwood. 

Date of Meetings, first Thursday (except July, August 
and September), (Newark). 

New York Cuapter, 1867.—President, Robert D. Kohn, 
170 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Secretary, Eger- 
ton Swartwout, 244 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Chairman of Committee on Public Information, Franklin 

. Ware, 1170 Broadway. 

Date of Meetings, second Wednesday (except July, 
Aug., and Sept.), (Fine Arts Building); annual, Nov. 

NortuH Caro.ina CHAPTER, 1913.—President, Hill C. 
Linthicum, 703 Jackson Street, Durham, mm 4. 
Secretary, Willard C. Northup, Winston- Salem, N.C. 

Chairman of Committee on Public Information, Hill C. 
Linthicum, Durham, N. C. 

Date of Meetings when and where called; annual, July. 

OreEGON CHAPTER, 1911.—President, Morris H. White- 
house, 809 Wilcox Building, Portland, Ore. Secretary, 
Ellis F. Lawrence, Chamber of Commerce Building, 
Portland, Ore. 

Chairman of Committee on Public Information, Ellis F. 
Lawrence, Chamber of Commerce Building, Port- 
land, Ore. 

Date of Meetings, third Thursday of every month 
(Portland); annual, October. 

PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER, 1869.—President, Milton  B. 
Medary, Jr., 139 So. 15th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Secretary, Horace Wells Sellers, 1307 Stephen Girard 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Chairman of Committee on Public Information, Albert 
Kelsey, 1530 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Date of Meetings, every month. 

PitrspurGH CuapTer, 1891 formerly W. Pa. Chapter).— 
Nagy O. M. Topp, Jenkins Building, Pittsburgh, 

. Secretary, Richard Hooker, Farmers’ Bank Build- 
teal Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Chairman of Committee on Public Information, Joseph 
L. Neal, 215% Fourth Avenue. 

Date of Meetings, third Tuesday (except July, August 
and September), annual six weeks before Convention. 


Ruope Istanp Cuapter, 1870.—President, Norman M. 
Isham, 1013 Grosvenor Building, Providence, R. I. 
Secretary, John Hutchins Cady, 10 Weybosset Street, 
Providence, R. I. 

Chairman of Committee on Public Information, Eleazer 
Homer, 87 Weybosset Street, Providence, m Be. 
Date of Meetings, when called every month (except 
three or four months in summer), Providence; annual, 
September. 
San Francisco Cuaprer, 1881.—President, G. B. Me- 
Dougall, 235 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
Cal. Secretary, Sylvain Sc hnaittacher, First National 
Bank Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
Chairman of Committee on Public Information, George 
B. McDougall, 235 Montgomery Street. 
Date of Meetings, third Thursday of every month; 
annual, October. 

SoutH CAROLINA CHAPTER, 1913.—President, Charles C. 
Wilson, 1302 Main Street, Columbia, S. C. Secretary, 
James D. Benson, 39 Broad Street, Charleston, S. C. 

Chairman of Committee on Public Information, J. U, 
Benson, Charleston, 

Date of Meetings, semi-annually at places and on dates 
to be fixed by Executive Committee; annual, July. 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER, 1894.—President, R. B. 
Young, Lankershim Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. Secretary, 
Fernand Parmentier, Byrne Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Chairman of Committee on Public Information, mB. MR, 
Walker, 1402 Hibernian Bldg. 
Date of Meetings, second Tuesday (except July and 
August), (Los Angeles). 
SOUTHERN PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER, 1909.—President, 
*. Willis, ro West Market Street, York, Pa. Secre- 
tary, M. I. Kast, 222 Market Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Chairman of Committee on Public Information, Thomas 
H. Hamilton, 11 North Market Square, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Date of Meetings, usually second Monday of May, 
October December and February (at York, Harris- 
burg or Lancaster); annual, May. 


Sr. Louts Cuaprer 1890.—President G. F. A. Bruegge- 
man, Third National Bank Blg,. St. Louis, Mo. Secre- 
tary, Wm. H. Gruen, Chemical Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

& chairman of Committee on Public Information, Walter 
. Rathman, 1501 Chemical Building. 
Date of Meetings, last Tuesday of every month; annual, 
September. 

Texas CHAPTER, 1913.—President, M. R. Sanguinet, F. & 
M. Bank Building, Fort Worth, Texas. Secretary, 
F. E. Giesecke, University of Texas School of Archi- 
tecture, Austin, Texas. 

a hairman of Committee on Public Information, F. E. 
Giesecke, Austin, Texas. 

Date of Meetings, first Friday of May and November, 
unless otherwise arranged by Executive Committee. 

WASHINGTON CuaPpTER, 1887.—President, Glenn Brown, 806 
a St., N. W.,Washington, D.C. Secretary, Clarence 

He arding, 1126 Woodward Bidg., Washington, > Size 
G harman of Committee on Public Information, Frank 
Baldwin, The Octagon, Washington, D. C. 
a of Meetings, first Friday of every month; annual, 
February. 

WASHINGTON STATE CHAPTER, 1894.—President, Chas. 
H. Alden, 609 Eilers Bldg., Seattle, Wash. Secretary, 
Arthur L. Loveless, 620 Colman Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

Chairman of Committee on Public Information, A. L. 
Loveless, 620 Colman Building, Seattle. 

Date of Meetings, first Wednesday (except July, August 
and September), (at Seattle, except one in spring at 
Tacoma): annual, November. 


Wisconsin CHAPTER, 1911.—President, Alexander C. 
Eschweiler, 720 Goldsmith Building, Milwaukee, 
Wis. Secret tary, Henry J. Rotier, 813 Goldsmith Build- 
ing, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Chairman of Committee on Public Information, W. H. 
Schuchardt, 428 Jefferson Street, Milwaukee. 

Date of Meetings, second Tuesday (except July and 
August), (Milwaukee). 

Worcester CuHaptTer, 1892.—President, Stephen C. 
Earle, 339 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. Secretary, 
Lucius W. Briggs, 390 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 

Chairman of Committee on Public Information, G. H 
Clemence, 405 Main Street. 
Date of Meetings, every month; annual, January. 
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